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te €.0O-NCRELRS, 


ECLARATION, : 





Judy 45; ers: 


By te REPRESENTATIVES of the 


UNITED 


STATES OF AMERICA, 


In GENERAL CONGRESS AMfembi 
a. "7. 


Suliy fhe 
H ENV in the courfe of human events, it becomes seceffary for ons 
people to diffolvethe Political Bands which have conactted them 
wich another, andto sffsme among the powers of the earth, the fepe- 
rare and eqadlMation 49 which the laws of nature and of nature's God 
en the them, & den 
decla.e the canes which impel them to the feparation. 
Id chefe truths to be felé-evident, thac all men are created equal, thar they are 
y their Creator with certain enalienable rights, that among thefe are Life, 
Liberty, and the Purfuit of Happlaels.—That to fecure theic rights, governments are 


jai co the Opmions of maskiad require that they fhould 


We he 








inflated among mea, deriviog their ju powers from the confent of the goveracd, 
that whenever any form of government becomes defir.A ve of chele ends, it is the mghe 


cf che peagte to aber oF to abolith it, and to iute new goveroment, laying its 





f aon of h principles, and organizing *s powess in fuch form, as te them 
ft <e likely 20 effect their (afety and happinels, Prudence, i deed, wll dic 

tare that governments long eft ' thould mo: be changed for hghe and trancient 
‘ . and accordingly all experien € bath thewn, that midkiad are more celpoled to 


woue ev 


are fufferable, tra c@ rig rt they felves by abolith 5 the forms to 


’ ry are accutemed Bat when a tong tran of abufes and ul.rpanions, pur'uing 
ae the fare oF t, evinces a delign to reduces them under soiviate de'pou. mn, 

’ w righ sei to throw of rovernmen’, and to provide ew 
ade foe thei forare tecurite ach has heen the patient | ferance of thefe Colo 
and fuch ix now the ne wheche trains them to alrer their former (yflems 
enment. The blory of thes ot Kieg of Great-Bricain is a hiftory of re 

1 es sad wfurpations, af! having ia dire obje the efladi thment of an ad 
Tyranny ower thefe Siatcs. 7 ‘ , fet facts be dubminted to a candid 

I~ he wfed bes 6T-n ws, the & wh Jcfome and neceffare for the pub- 

i fos fen his governors to ya ws mediate an! preTing imprr'ance, 

e led in chee ooeration ti!’ b's af hoald be obtained ; aad whea fo luf- 


proded, he bas urterly nepleMed to a: end tr them 
He has re 1 to nate erher laws for che aceom nodarios of large D' frites of people, 


unlefs thofe people woult re nqaith rhe rght ofr ore'entativa in tae legiflature, a right 


Timable to them, and formidable co Tyrants onty 


He has called together legifative bodies a: places anufual, uncomfortable, and ci 
tat from the depofeory of cheir p sole records, tor che fle parpole of fatiguing them 
iote compliance with his meafures, 

He has diffulved Reprefentative Houfes repeacediy, for oppoGing with manly firms 
oe!s his invaftons on the rights of the prople 

He has refuled for a long time, after fuch diffolutions, t> crvfe others tn be ele. 
ei; whereby the legiflative powers, incapable of annihilaricn, have returned to the 
people at lerge for their exercife ; the fate remaining io the mean time expoied to all 
the dangers of invafion from withovt, and convuilions within 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of thele States , for that purpofe ob- 
firvétiig the laws for nacurelization of foreigners ; refuling to pafs others to encour 
age theic migrations hither, and raiGing the conditions of new appropriations of binds, 

He has obftro@ed the adminiftration of jottice, by refuling bis affem to laws for 
eftablithing judiciary powers, 

He has made Judges dependent oc his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
and the amount and payment ail their falar.cs. 

He has creéted a mubhitude of, new offices,and fent hither fwarms of officers to har- 
rafs our people, and cat ovt their fubftance. 

He has kept among-us, in times of peace, ftanding armies, without the confent of 
eur legiflatures. 

He has alfeéted to render the military independent of and fuperior to the civil power: 

He has combined with others to fobje us to a jurifdidion foréign to our conftiruti- 
en, unscknowledged by our laws, given bis affent 0 their aéts of pretended leg ation, 

For quarigring large Bou.cs of armed Troops among us; a . 


\ Contemporary Printing of the Declaration of Independence. 


For protecting them by a mock Trial, from puniffyment for any Murders which 
they thould commit on the Inhabitants of thele Staces : 

For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the World « 

impofing Taxes un us without our cusient - 

For depriving us, in many Cafes of the benefits of Tris! by Tury 

For traalporting us beyond Seas to be tried for presended Offences 

For abolifhing the free Sytem ef Englith Laws, in a neighbouring Province, efta- 
blithing therein an arbitrary Government, and enlarzing its Boundaries, fo as to rencet 
t at once an example and fir iaftrumenct for introducing the iane ablolure rule into 
thele Colonies; 

Fur taking away our Chorters, abo! thing our moft valuable Laws, anJ altering 
fundamentally che Forms of our Government 


For ‘ufpending our own Le ature 


i s, and declaring them‘ecives invelted with power 


to legiflace for us in all Cafes wha! ce 


He has ab ticared Government here, by declaring us out of his proteRion, and wa- 
Boe War agrink us 

ti. has plundered ovr Seas, ravaged oar Coafts, burnt our Towns, and deftroyed the 
lives of our people. 

He is at this time, tran! 


ring large A es of foreign Mercenaries to compleat the 


work: ef Death, Defolation aad Tyra realy begun with cucomitances of Cruel, 
ty and idy fCarcely paralicucd x 
the Head of @ civ tized Natiog 


traine) oor fellow Cirizea: take 


mot barbacous Ages, aod totally usweorchy 





a Captive on the high Seas to bear Arms 
sgaiok their Country, to become the E secutioness cf thes Friends and Brethren, oF 
to fal chemfelves by their | . 


He bas excited Domefic Iaiurrefone amon, ft us, and has end-avored to bring on 


the Inhab:cants of our Fran.iers, the lets L n Bavaees, who'e known cule of 
Warfare, is an undiftingy thed « n, of 1 Sex-s and € : 

io every Stage of thele op; fons we have pe iter Redrefs, in the mot hume 
ble Teras: Our repeated Petitior ve beea anlwered only by repeated injury A 


P.ince whofe Charaéter is thus marked by every & which may defise a Tyrany, is 
voli co be the ruler of free People. 

Nor have we been wanting in attention to our Bitith Brethren. We have warned 
them from time to time of attempts by their Leg Qature to eatend an unwatrantable 
J on ididtion over us. We have reminded them of the circumftances of our Em:gratvioa 
aod Settlement here. We have appealed to their native Juttice and Magoanimity, and 
we have conjured them by the ties of cemnon Kindred to difavow thele Ufurpations, 
which inevitably interrupt ovr Connetions and Corre/pondence. They too have beea 
deat to the woice of Juftice and of Confanguinity, We mut therefore acquiefce in 
the Necediry which denounces our Separation, and hold them, as we hold the reft of 

Mankind, Enemics in War; in peace, Friends : 

We, therefore, the Reprefentatives of the UNITED STATES OF AME- 
RICA, io Genenat Conentss affembled, appealing to the Supreme Jaize of the 

Vorld for the rectitude of our intentions, do in the name, and by the Author.ty of the 
good people of thefe Colonies, folemnly Publith and Declare, that thefe United Colo- 
nes are, and of right ought to be, Faae ano Inotpawoant Srares, that they are 
abialved from all Allegiance to the Britith Crowa, and that all) political Connetion 
berween th-m and theState of Britain, is, and ought tobe totally diffolved; and that 
as Free and Independant States, they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, cos- 
tro Altiances, eftablith Commerce, and to do all other A&ts and Things which Innr- 
pewotw? States, may of right do. And for the fupport of tnis Deciaracun, wich a 
firm reliance on the proteftion of Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other 
ovr Lives, our Fortunes, and our facred Hosor, 

: Signed by Order and in Behalf «f the CONGRESS, 


JOHN HANCOCK Prefident. 


Aieh. 
; CHARLES, THOMPSON, Secretary, 
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belong to “all of the PEOPLE.” 

At 12.01 a. m. on July 26, 1947, 
the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection was 
opened to the public at an official preview 
held in the Division of Manuscripts of the 
Library of Congress, in the presence of 
Library officials, Lincoln scholars, and 
representatives of the radio and press. 
The formal opening was held at 4 p. m. the 
same day in the main entrance hall, and 
was attended by a capacity crowd. Dr. 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
opened the ceremony with a brief address 
introducing the Honorable C. Wayland 
Brooks, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
of Congress on the Library, and Senator 
from Illinois. 

Distinguished guests of the occasion who 
were introduced by Senator Brooks were: 
Robert Todd Lincoln Beckwith, Ulysses S. 
Grant III, Paul M. Angle, Frederic Lauris- 
ton Bullard, Robert Lee Kincaid, Robert G. 
McMurtry, Jay Monaghan, Ralph G. New- 
man, James G. Randall, Carl Sandburg, 
Thomas I. Starr, Alfred W. Stern, William 
H. Townsend, Louis A. Warren, John E. 
Washington, Rufus R. Wilson, and Roy P. 
Basler. 

Dr. Basler, author of a number of books 
on Lincoln, and editor of the forthcoming 
edition of Lincoln’s writings, delivered the 
principal address, “Lincoln and People 
Everywhere,” in which he stressed Lin- 
coln’s role as a symbol of the best which 
man has achieved through democracy, and 
Lincoln’s reliance upon the people’s love 


BRAHAM LINCOLN’S papers now 





The Robert Todd Lincoln Collection of 
The Papers of Abraham Lincoln 


of liberty as a bulwark to their own liberty 
and independence. He concluded, “So 
long as Lincoln’s life and works are 
studied, it will be difficult for Americans to 
hold to any contrary belief. To the pur- 
pose of perpetuating the study of Lincoln, 
the Robert Todd Lincoln Collection is 
dedicated. May we hope that the day 
will never dawn when Abraham Lincoln 
and the principles for which and by which 
he lived have lost their force in the hearts 
of ‘all men, in all lands, everywhere.’ ” 

Robert Todd Lincoln’s deed of gift, pre- 
senting his father’s papers to all of the 
people, was then read by Dr. Evans. 
Dorsey Joseph Bartlett, Chief Page in the 
House of Representatives, realized a boy- 
hood ambition as he formally opened an 
exhibition of the Collection to the public. 

The Collection had been deposited by 
Robert Todd Lincoln in the Library of 
Congress on May 7, 1919, and was pre- 
sented to the Library on January 23, 1923, 
subject to the following reservation: 

. to be deposited in the Library of Congress 
for the benefit of all of the PEOPLE, upon the 
condition, however, that all of said letters, 
manuscripts, documents and other papers shall 
be placed in a sealed vault or compartment and 
carefully preserved from official or public inspec- 
tion or private view until the expiration of 
twenty-one (21) years from the date of my 
death. 

The deed of gift to the papers was modi- 
fied in January 1926 to grant the Librarian 
of Congress “power and authority to have 
made a complete index to the end that their 
safety may be preserved against the time 
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when they shall be opened to the public.” 
Soon afterwards, the late Dr. John C. Fitz- 
patrick, Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Manuscripts, began the preparation of a 
checklist. The catalog was completed by 
Dr. C. Percy Powell with the assistance of 
Mrs. Helen D. Bullock. The catalog, con- 
sisting of more than 23,000 entries describ- 
ing approximately 18,350 documents, was 
made available at the time the Collection 
was opened to the public. The documents, 
which are arranged in chronological- 
alphabetical order, have all been restored 
and bound in 194 large folio volumes.* 

It seems likely that the basis of the 
Collection was the files which were re- 
moved from the White House within the 
ten days following the assassination of 
President Lincoln. On April 24, 1865, 
David Davis, Associate Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, who had 
been summoned by Robert Todd Lincoln 
to assist in the settlement of his father’s 
affairs, wrote, “I went on with the remains 
to Baltimore, Saturday, and have been busy 
getting his papers ready to take to Illinois. 
They will be ready today, I hope, and I will 
return direct to Chicago tomorrow.” 

Interest in the papers was so immediate 
that Robert Todd Lincoln was approached 
that same month by Professor Francis 
James Child of Harvard University on the 
possibility of their publication. He replied 
on April 27, 1865: 

It will be impossible . . . for the complete 
work to be written for a number of years, exactly 
how long it is impossible to say because there 
are no doubt many documents (I myself know 
of several) which are necessary to the history but 
which would be damaging to men now living. 

The papers have been carefully collected by 
the Priv. Secretaries and sealed and deposited in 
a safe place. At some time within the next three 
or four years, I propose, in conjunction with the 


Secretaries and one or two friends of my Father 
on whose judgment I rely, to open the boxes and 


*Microfilm copies of the documents and of 
the catalog are available through the Library’s 
Photoduplication Service. 
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glean out what is useless and to classify the 
remainder in some sort. 


That Robert Todd Lincoln gleaned what 
he regarded as “useless” from the stand- 
point of the historian is obvious from an 
examination of the Collection. He appar- 
ently placed in this category the purely 
personal family papers and accounts, for in 
the entire 194 large folio volumes there is 
only one letter from Abraham Lincoln to 
Mary Todd Lincoln; a few lines (signed 
“M. L.”) on the back of a message from 
Secretary of War Stanton to Mrs. Lincoln 
are the only ones from her; and the sole 
communication between Abraham Lincoln 
and his son Robert is a brief telegram from 
the latter dated April 3, 1865. 

This removal of intimate and family 
papers has given rise to much reckless spec- 
ulation and insinuation, the general im- 
plication of which was that in the case of 
the Lincoln family there was much to be 
suppressed. On only a few occasions, 
however, have heirs or executors conveyed 
intimate family papers to the repository 
which received the public papers of the 
Presidents. Where these papers are still 
extant they are to be found in such collec- 
tions as the Dolly Madison Papers in the 
Library of Congress or the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Coolidge Collection of the personal 
papers of Thomas Jefferson in the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. 

There are other instances in which per- 
sonal papers have been withheld from 
official collections. Although Jefferson’s 
personal papers were fortunately preserved 
by his family, no correspondence between 
himself and his wife Martha has been 
found. Martha Washington, within her 
lifetime, was aware that her husband had 
become a person of such historic signifi- 
cance that historians would try to examine 
every morsel of written record concerning 
him, and disposed of all of her personal 
papers. Such examples can be repeated 
and are not peculiar to the Lincoln family. 
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The Lincoln legend was further en- 
hanced by Robert Todd Lincoln’s injunc- 
tion of twenty-one years of secrecy. Such 
conditions are not unusual in connection 
with the deposit of the papers of a public 
figure with many loyal friends and bitter 
enemies, especially when the deposit is 
made during the lifetime of those who 
survived him. 

There are, perhaps, no sensational dis- 
coveries or revelations in the Lincoln 
papers, but historians and scholars had not 
expected any. The donor wished the 
papers withheld from public scrutiny for 
twenty-one years for the considered reason 
that they contained, as he stated, “many 
references of a private nature to the im- 
mediate ancestors of persons now living, 
which, in my judgment, should not be made 
public.” 

A justification of this statement does not 
require documents proving that the frus- 
tration of Lincoln’s program and even his 
assassination were planned by a member 
of his Cabinet (as has been alleged). 
Less spectacular evidence is abundant, for 
example: 

General John A. McClernand’s sending a wit- 
ness to the Commander-in-Chief to swear that 
General Ulysses S. Grant had been “gloriously 
drunk” and unfit for duty. 

General Grant’s statement that Napoleon 
Bonaparte Buford should not be made a Major 
General because “He would scarcely make a re- 
spectable Hospital nurse, if put in petticoats, 
and he is unfit for any other Military position. 
He has always been a dead weight to carry be- 
coming more burthensome with his increased 
rank.” 

The appeal of Mrs. Ellen Ewing Sherman to 
Lincoln to protect her husband, General William 
T. Sherman, from a deliberate smear campaign 
by his political enemies to prove him insane and 
ruin his military career. 

The cases of courts martial appealed to the 
Commander-in-Chief for clemency to officers 
broken and dishonorably discharged for disloy- 
alty, cowardice in combat, or conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and gentleman; and even the still 
more humble cases of teen-age pickets con- 
demned to death for sleeping at their posts; or 








of raw recruits condemned to be shot for 
insubordination or desertion. 

Despite the dearth of scandal and sur- 
prise, it is the consensus of the Lincoln 
scholars and collectors who attended the 
ceremonies on July 26 that this is in fact 
the richest single collection of Lincoln 
material extant. Continued study by these 
experts has confirmed this preliminary 
judgment. 

The first twenty-five volumes contain 
letters and papers written prior to Lincoln’s 
Presidency. They indicate that this early 
correspondence, which sheds so much light 
on the politics of the State of Illinois and 
the 1860 Presidential campaign, was the 
major part of a Springfield file which Lin- 
coln as President-elect considered of suffi- 
cient importance to transfer to Washington. 

In this section are letters of Ward H. 
Lamon, one of Lincoln’s law partners and 
later Marshal of the District of Columbia; 
of Judge David Davis of the 8th judicial 
circuit in Illinois in whose courts Lincoln 
practiced and to whom he later gave an 
appointment to the United States Supreme 
Court; of Joseph Medill, editor of the 
Chicago Tribune; of Horace Greeley, mili- 
tant editor of the New York Tribune; of 
Lincoln’s intimate friend, Joshua Fry 
Speed; and of Jesse W. Fell, one of Lin- 
coln’s early campaign managers. 

Three other major sources of important 
data which will greatly extend, modify, and, 
to some extent, reverse the present verdict 
of history are the documents on Lincoln’s 
Cabinet, those on his leading generals, and 
a small but significant collection of more 
than 200 letters of contemporary editors 
and publishers. 

In the first group are approximately 
1,100 documents from members of Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet, ranging in importance from 
visiting cards used to present important 
politicians seeking personal interviews with 
the President to letters of resignation during 
Cabinet crises. The 258 communications 














from Salmon P. Chase, Lincoln’s ambitious 
Secretary of the Treasury, contain many 
new facts which will reward a careful in- 
vestigator. The frequently-repeated state- 
ment that the President seldom consulted 
his Cabinet on important issues is sub- 
stantially disproved by many documents in 
the Collection. Among the major issues on 
which he solicited their opinions were the 
question of supplying Fort Sumter, the 
Trent affair, the Fort Pillow Massacre, and 
the admission of West Virginia to the 
Union. 

As Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and the Navy, President Lincoln was in 
direct communication with the operating 
forces, chiefly through the United States 
Military Telegraph Office. More than 
1,200 letters and telegrams from his gen- 
erals alone reflect not only his close contact 
with the more detailed phases of the war, 
but show also the anxiety of his leaders to 
become personally known to him, to further 
their own military ambitions, and to carry 
their problems directly to their chief. 

Lincoln became engaged, not only in 
waging a war, but in trying to keep peace 
among his generals, and between the Army 
and the Navy. In the accomplishment of 
this gigantic task he used every possible ap- 
proach. The Collection, for example, 
reveals Lincoln’s plan of campaign for the 
Army of the Potomac, diametrically op- 
posed to that of General George B. Mc- 
Clellan, which he submitted to McClellan 
for criticism. The President was later 
condemned for yielding to McClellan and 
abandoning his own proposal which mili- 
tary strategists considered superior. At 
other times Lincoln ignored the tale- 
bearing generals who attempted to incite 
him against their rivals. He tried humor 
in dealing with the quarrel between Gen- 
eral John A. Dix of Fortress Monroe and 
Admiral Samuel Phillips Lee in command 
of the blockading squadron at Hampton 


Roads. Dix violently protested as an 





“indignity to the Army” that their supply 
barges had to heave to and be cleared by 
the Navy’s blockading gunboat. The long 
documents in the case, which include even 
an elaborate map in color of the Hampton 
Roads area, bear one of Lincoln’s charac- 
teristically pungent endorsements, referring 
the whole matter for settlement to his 
Secretaries of the War and Navy—“Sub- 
mitted to Mars and Neptune.” 

Newspapers and their editors were a 
large factor in shaping the political career 
of Abraham Lincoln and many of the ma- 
jor policies of his Presidential administra- 
tion. Although only several hundred in 
number, the letters from Horace Greeley, 
Joseph Medill, John Locke Scripps, Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, J. Watson Webb, 
Alexander K. McClure, Sydney Howard 
Gay, James Gordon Bennett, Henry J. Ray- 
mond, and Charles A. Dana touch on all 
the crucial issues of the years 1858 to 1865; 
and reveal the powerful part played by the 
press in the fight for emancipation and the 
framing of the war issues. 

Inevitable in Presidential papers are the 
clamorous bids for patronage. These com- 
prise almost half of the bulky Collection, 
and the offices sought vary in importance 
from village postmasterships to ambassa- 
dorships, with, as Lincoln said, “fewer oats 
than horses.” The tedium of adjusting 
rival claims and of trying to please all fac- 
tions within the Republican and Union 
Parties in this distribution of emoluments 
led Lincoln to observe to his old law 
partner, William H. Herndon, “If our 
American society and the United States 
Government are demoralized and over- 
thrown, it will come from the voracious 
desire for office, this wriggle to live without 
toil, work and labor from which I am not 
free myself.” 

Religious groups and individual mem- 
bers of the clergy were in constant commu- 
nication with the President. He received 
annual messages from religious conventions 
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improved, | make no recommendations of amendments. | am, rather, for the old 
ship, and the chart of the old pilots If, however, the people desire a new, or an 
altered vessel, the matter is exclusively their own, and they can move in the premises, 
us well without as with an executive recommendation. [ shall place no obstacle in the 
way of what may appear to be their wishes 
The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and they have coa- 
ferred none upon him to fix terms for the separation of the States. The people them 
10 
selves can do this if they choose; but the executive, as such, has nothing to do with 
a J 
it His duty is to administer the present government, as it came to his hands, and to 
transmit it, unimpaired by him, to his successor 
Why sbould there vot be a patient contidenee in the ultimate justice of the people ” 


Is there any better or equal b ype, in the world’ In our present differenees, is either 
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government, in the short space of four years 
think cabs anv 
oar Vy countrymen, one and al ous — ell, upon this whole sub- 
ject Nothing valuable can be lost by taking time Aamo al MRAM 
theming if there be an object to hurry any of you, in hot haste, 


tou a step which you would never take ¢e/iberately, that object will be frustrated by 


any extreme of wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the 





taking time; but no good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as are now 
dissatisfied, still have the old Constitution unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, the 
laws of your own framing under it; while the new administration will have no imme- 
diate power, if it would, to change either. If it were admitted that you who are 
dissatisfied, hold the right side in the dispute, there still is no single good reason for 
precipitate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him, 
who has never yet forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust, in the best 
way, all our present difficulty. 4 


In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow countrymen, and not in mine, is the moment- 
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ous issue of civil war, The governwent will not assail ee 


~ You can have no conflicr, without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath 


registered in Heaven to destroy the government, while / shall have the most solemn one 
to “preserve, proiect and defend”’ it. djgemmumds obs rn — -_ 
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Final Draft of Lincoln’s First Inaugural Address with Revisions in Lincoln's Hand. 
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pledging their loyalty and support; and on 
certain measures, such as emancipation of 
the slaves and observance of a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer, they not only up- 
held his stated policies but actually antici- 
pated them. 

The great document of January 1, 1863, 
by which the President under the war 
powers was able to proclaim that “all per- 
sons held as slaves within said designated 
States, and parts of States are and hence- 
forward shall be free,” is given new mean- 
ing and importance in the light of 
numerous documents in this Collection. 
The pressures and support of religious, 
philanthropic, and political groups from 
the beginning of his administration, and 
the flood of favorable and unfavorable 
comment in the form of letters, memorials, 
and editorials which followed its passage 
show the urgency of the issue. Nor were 
the letters confined to the United States 
alone. From Caprera, Italy, the Gari- 
baldis, signing themselves “The Italian 
Liberals,” sent a congratulatory message 
containing the prophetic words, “Heir of 
the thought of Christ and of Brown, you 
will pass down to posterity under the name 
of the EMANCIPATOR, more enviable 
than any crown or human treasure!” And 
from Osoomiah, Persia, a group of mission- 
aries forwarded a copy of their missionary 
paper, Rays of Light, which contained the 
full text of the Emancipation Proclamation 
in Syriac. 

From every section of the country and 
every walk of life the American people 
wrote freely and confidently to “Dear Mr. 
Lincoln.” Although similar letters are 
found in all Presidential collections, those 
addressed to Lincoln provide a vivid pic- 
ture of the man in the White House as 
his public saw him. Socially ambitious 
mothers wrote to him seeking diplomatic 
posts for their sons; tearful parents of con- 
demned deserters brought their causes to 
him in person, convinced of his kindly 





generosity; delegations of Quakers sought 
his understanding of their conscientious 
scruples against military service; newly- 
freed slaves like Don Carlos Potter ex- 
pressed unbounded trust and hope in him 
and sought his aid to keep some small piece 
of ground, “It ain’t but six acres . . . and 
I had rather work for myself and raise my 
own cotton than work for a gentleman for 
wages”; and the widow of Horace Mann 
forwarded a petition signed by 195 school 
children of Concord, Massachusetts, im- 
ploring the President to free all slave chil- 
dren—an appeal which he endorsed “Little 
People’s Petition.” 

The general public felt free to advise him 
on every conceivable subject from the con- 
duct of the war and the selection of his 
Cabinet to growing whiskers, wearing 
standing collars, and “not being so damn 
awkward.” Not that the President lacked 
advice from his Cabinet, his friends, the 
press, and even the Public Printer, John 
Defrees, who protested against Lincoln’s 
use of the “undignified expression” sugar- 
coated in a message to Congress and sug- 
gested it be altered to one more worthy of 
permanent government archives. To this 
Lincoln replied, “Defrees, that word ex- 
presses exactly my idea, and I am not going 
to change it. The time will never come in 
this country when people won’t know 
exactly what sugar-coated means.” 

Abraham Lincoln’s addresses to the peo- 
ple always had this quality of directness 
and simplicity, which by way of compari- 
son with the wordier and more elegant 
efforts of his contemporaries distinguished 
him as a forceful, creative writer. There 
are almost a thousand documents of his 
authorship in the Collection, many in his 
own hand, and some showing successive 
stages of revision. The pencilled rough 
copy of his farewell address to his Spring- 
field neighbors, which he wrote on the train 
while en route to Washington to assume the 
Presidency, clearly reflects the motion of 














the train on his handwriting, and the point 
at which he turned the pencil over to his 
secretary, John G. Nicolay, to write the 
remainder from his dictation. [See illus- 
tration.] There are several copies of the 
text of his first inaugural as it had been set 
in type, showing that he elicited opinions 
from his Cabinet members on it. The 
printed draft reveals that he had originally 
intended to conclude on a firm and warlike 
note, “You can forebear the assault upon it 
[the government], J cannot shrink from the 
defense of it. With you, and not with me, 
is the solemn question of ‘shall it be peace 
or asword?’?” At the suggestion of Secre- 
tary of State Seward he completely revised 
this final paragraph and substituted “some 
words of affection, some of calm and 
cheerful confidence.” [See illustration.] 
These and other major documents which 
are represented by successive drafts and re- 
visions should provide a rewarding field 
for scholarly exercise. 

Outstanding in its own right, the Robert 
Todd Lincoln Collection takes on even 
greater value now that it is associated with 
the Library’s other important collections 
of Lincolniana and with those of the Civil 
War period which provide such vast re- 
sources for collateral research. Among 


these are the papers of Lincoln’s Cabinet 
members, Salmon P. Chase, Caleb B. Smith, 
Edwin M. Stanton, and Gideon Welles; his 
generals, Ulysses S. Grant, George B. Mc- 
Clellan, Benjamin F. Butler, William T. 
Sherman, Philip H. Sheridan, and Fitz 
John Porter; and such leading political 
figures as Horace Greeley, Andrew John- 
son, Elihu B. Washburne, and Lyman H. 
Trumbull. 

Two other outstanding collections of 
Lincolniana are the papers of John G. 
Nicolay and John Hay, Lincoln’s private 
secretaries and authorized biographers. 
These have been presented to the Nation 
in this same year which marked the open- 
ing of the Robert Todd Lincoln Collec- 
tion. The Library of Congress as the 
major repository of the papers of Abraham 
Lincoln and his distinguished contempo- 
raries hopes in the future to acquire other 
related collections which are still in private 
hands and which are therefore less 
accessible to the biographer and historian. 
It is greatly in the interest of American 
scholarship that such collections should 
find a permanent home in the Library of 
Congress. 

Heien Duprey BuLLock 
Reference Department 
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F the many ways in which history 
() has been recorded, one of the most 
modern and most accurate is pho- 
tography. And, of the many notable 
achievements in pictorial history, probably 
none is more outstanding than the photo- 
graphic record of the European operations 
of the Eighth Air Force of the United 
States Army Air Forces. At the time these 
photographs were taken, this organization 
was based in England and was engaged 
in the aerial bombardment of German in- 
dustries—an enterprise of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the course of the war and one 
which epitomized the quick and devastat- 
ing changes that make warfare a tremend- 
ously important, if equally deplorable, 
subject of pictorial record. 

This unique collection of strategic bomb- 
ing photographs, presented to the Library 
of Congress by General Carl Spaatz, Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, covers the 
period from January 1944 through Feb- 
ruary 13, 1945. The photographs measure 
21” x 26” and comprise 19 volumes. Be- 
sides General Spaatz’s collection, four other 
sets of these photographs were prepared 
by the Air Intelligence Branch of the Army 
Air Forces for the use of Generals George C. 
Marshall, former Chief of Staff, United 
States Army; H. H. Arnold, former Com- 
manding General, Army Air Forces; Ira C. 
Eaker, former Commanding General, 
Eighth Air Force; and Fred L. Anderson, 
Jr., former Commanding General, Eighth 
Bomber Command. 

It has been estimated that almost 80 per 
cent of the effective American military in- 
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Strategic Bombing Photographs 


telligence on all fronts in World War II 
came from a study of aerial reconnaissance 
photographs, and the Eighth Air Force 
photographs supplied their full share of 
vital strategic information to United States 
Army Air Forces commanders responsible 
for the air offensive against Germany. 
The pictures also illustrate both the accu- 
racy of the American air crews and the 
validity of the American thesis of pre- 
cision daylight bombardment of enemy 
industry. 

The explanation as to how and why 
these particular photographs were taken 
illustrates a carefully developed produc- 
tion plan, together with a philosophy of 
strategic bombardment. Aerial photo- 
graphic units in combat areas were directed 
by a priorities board which operated under 
a theater commander. The priorities 
board determined the over-all photographic 
policy and assessed bomb damage. The 
Bomber Command was concerned with lo- 
cating the target and recording the actual 
attack. Thus, aerial photography of the 
bombing missions became a part of the 
bombing routine. 

Two types of photographs were ob- 
tained: strike photographs, which were pic- 
tures taken at the time the bombs were 
dropped; and PRU (photographic recon- 
naissance unit) photographs, which were 
pictures taken soon after the bombs had 
done their work [see illustrations]. 

Cameras were automatically operated by 
the bomb-release switch and would take a 
complete sequence of photographs for an 
entire bombing operation. Twenty to 
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thirty minutes after an attack ended, the 
photo-reconnaissance pilots would fly over 
the bombed areas to survey the damage. 
After waiting for the smoke to clear, the 
pilots would come in at 20,000 to 25,000 
feet, take their pictures, and leave 
immediately. 

Within 24 hours a higher echelon would 
have determined the success of the mission 
and decided whether another attack was 
necessary. Aerial bombing photographs 
were sent by the Group Commander to his 
next superior, the Wing Commander, under 
whose direction the bombardment squad- 
ron had operated directly; then to the 
Division Commander, and progressively up- 
ward until they finally reached the Bomber 
Command. Selected photographs, such as 
those included in the collection presented 
to the Library of Congress, were forwarded 
to the Air Force Commander, the Com- 
manding General Army Air Forces, in 
Washington, and to the Chief of Staff of 
the Army. The objective was to keep a 
constant check on the operational results, 
thereby eventually increasing bombing 
efficiency. 

The airplanes used for photographic re- 
connaissance were usually Lockheed Light- 
nings—long-range, two-engine, fighter- 
pursuits, modified for photographic use. 
The strike photographs were taken by 
bombers while on their missions. These 
photographs show falling bombs, the dam- 
age as revealed by hits on boiler houses, 
train sheds, pipelines, and exploding in- 
dustrial centers; they also show flak bursts 
from enemy anti-aircraft guns. The 
follow-up photographs taken by the photo- 
reconnaissance experts enabled Air Intel- 
ligence to plot the bomb damage. The 
photographs in the collection are enlarge- 
ments of contact prints from negatives and 
were developed at the Air Intelligence 
center in England. 

The majority of the cameras used were 
those developed by the Fairchild Camera 
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and Instrument Corporation and included 
the F-56, K-17, K-18, K-25, and K-20. 
The F-56 was equipped with several 
lenses, including a 20-inch lens; the K-17 
also had several lenses, including a 17-inch 
lens. In addition, a few cameras of 
models F-56 and K-17 were built with a 
40-inch lens. The K-18 was equipped 
with a 24-inch lens and the K-25 and 
K-20 each with a lens of 634 inches. 
With cameras such as the F-56, a photo- 
graph of a typical factory building, ap- 
proximately 200 feet by 300 feet and vir- 
tually indistinguishable to the naked eye 
from an altitude of 25,000 feet, would be 
clearly identifiable to photographic inter- 
preters. 

Underlying these photographs is the 
American idea of air warfare: the destruc- 
tion of the economic fabric of another 
nation by planned and precise strategic 
bombing. 

Theoretically there are two methods of 
bombing: tactical and strategic. Tactical 
bombing is the immediate air support given 
to the movements of other military forces, 
whether they be air, land, or sea. Strategic 
bombing strikes at industrial centers and 
the communication lines in order to keep 
essential supplies from enemy armies and 
to make warfare so devitalizing that civil 
populations refuse to support their military 
leaders. 

Subdefining further, there are two kinds 
of strategic bombing: area bombing and 
precision bombing. Area bombing, identi- 
fied with the night attacks of the British 
Bomber Command, is directed at an entire 
industrial center or an entire city. Pre- 
cision bombing has come to mean daylight 
bombardment on the American plan, in 
which the objective is the destruction of a 
specific factory, industrial unit, or commu- 
nication line. Since these two methods of 
air bombardment frequently have been 
contrasted (often to the discredit of one or 
the other) , it is important to keep in mind 
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that neither the American nor the British 
forces limited themselves to the above defi- 
nitions; also, the experience of World War 
II illustrates that both plans complemented 
each other and often resulted in a number 
of important advantages. Together, the 
two systems constituted a relentless pro- 
gram of “’round-the-clock bombardment” 
which gave the enemy no rest. 

The pictures which record the Ameri- 
can experience of daylight precision bomb- 
ing over Germany are the fruition of years 
of painstaking research on technique and 
equipment—years marked by frequent and 
sometimes violent opposition to the entire 
program. They are proof of the sound- 
ness of a concept that had to be taken to 
war and tested in combat, where it became 


one of the principal causes for the Allied 
successes in World War II. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the 
fact that these photographs show how 
thoroughly the idea of scientific bombing 
changed the whole picture of modern war- 
fare. No one can study them without 
realizing that, even before the advent of 
atomic bombs, the possibility of relative 
security on the home front in wartime had 
forever changed. 

All these things, and many more, are re- 
vealed by even a casual study of the collec- 
tion; moreover, considered purely as 
photographs, these pictures are a triumph 
of their science. 

RicHarD EELLS 
Chief, Aeronautics Division 




















S the officially designated custodian 
A of the engrossed copy on vellum of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and as the proud possessor of Jefferson’s 
rough draft of this instrument which repre- 
sents the form in which Jefferson submitted 
it to the Congress, together with all subse- 
quent corrections, additions, and altera- 
tions, the Library of Congress is naturally 
pleased to report the recent acquisition of 
an uncommon contemporary printed 
broadside edition of that memorable and 
enduring document. 

The Library now owns copies of four 
broadside editions. Of these the first in 
importance is the broadside which John 
Dunlap printed at Philadelphia perhaps 
during the night of July 4, 1776 (Evans 
15155). One copy is wafered into the 
Rough Journal of the Continental Congress 
under the date line “Thursday July 4th. 
1776.” Charles Thomson, the Secretary of 
the Congress, apparently preferred to in- 
corporate this printed form of the text 
rather than to transcribe it completely in 
his own handwriting. Two other copies of 
this edition are also located in the Library’s 
Manuscripts Division. One, sent by John 
Hancock to George Washington on July 6, 
1776, is unfortunately imperfect, with 
about one third of the text missing because 
of a tear at some time in the past. Han- 
cock distributed other copies of this broad- 
side to officials throughout the Colonies 
requesting that it be proclaimed to the 
populace. That Dunlap, the printer of 
this edition, was aware of the significance 
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A Contemporary Broadside Printing of 
The Declaration of Independence 


of the document is evidenced by the fact 
that he prepared another printing of the 
text of which at least one copy, formerly 
belonging to David Rittenhouse and now 
in the possession of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, was printed on vellum. 

Four years ago the Library purchased the 
broadside edition which Ezekiel Russell 
printed at Salem, Massachusetts (Evans 
15163). This was the official copy printed 
by authority of the State of Massachu- 
setts. Appended to the bottom of this 
broadside is the following order, which was 
passed by the Massachusetts Council in 
session at Watertown on July 17, 1776: 

Ordered, that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence be printed; and a Copy sent to the 
Ministers of each Parish, of every Denomination, 
within this State; and that they severally be 
required to read the same to their respective 
Congregations, as soon as divine Service is 
ended, in the Afternoon, on the first Lord’s-Day 
after they shall have received it: . . . And after 
such Publication thereof, to deliver the said 
Declaration to the Clerks of their several Towns, 
or Districts; who are hereby required to record 
the same in their respective Town, or District 
Books, there to remain as a perpetual Memorial 
thereof: 

The present copy was sent to the Rever- 
end Habijah Weld, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church of Attleboro, Massa- 
chusetts. Whether or not Mr. Weld read 
from this copy to his parishioners at Attle- 
boro we have no way of knowing. The 
copy owned by the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, however, was used for this purpose 
by Samuel Mather, a well-known Boston 
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clergyman, for it carries the following en- 
dorsement: “On August 11th, 1776, after 
the Conclusion of Divine Service, I read 
this Declaration, conformable to the Order 
of the Council of State; and spoke in 
Favour of a Compliance with the Conti- 
nental Declaration. As witnesseth my 
Hand, Samuel Mather.” 

Parson Weld apparently gave the copy 
sent to him to his daughter Sarah, who 
married the Reverend Timothy Alden of 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. The Alden 
heirs retained possession of the broadside 
for six generations. When offered for sale 
several years ago, it was purchased by 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop in Boston. Appar- 
ently the late Matt B. Jones, the distin- 
guished collector of Americana, acquired 
it and presented it on December 7, 1933 
to the American Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, Massachusetts. The Society re- 
tained it for nearly nine years and then 
disposed of it as a duplicate. Goodspeed’s 
reacquired it and offered it for sale in the 
June 1942 issue of The Month. At that 
time the city of Attleboro endeavored to 
recover the broadside as a part of the city’s 
official archives, but the Massachusetts 
Court established Goodspeed’s title to it. 
The Library of Congress acquired it in 
June of 1943. Further details and a repro- 
duction of this copy are found on pages 
274-277 of The Month at Goodspeed’s, 
volume XIII, number 9, June 1942. 

In April of 1945 the Library acquired 
another contemporary broadside printing 
of the Declaration. Unlike the Philadel- 
phia and Salem editions in which the text 
is printed as a single column, this edition 
is printed in two columns. Issued with- 
out imprint, it has been assigned by Evans 
(15162) to the Boston press of “John Gill, 
and Powars and Willis, in Queen-Street.” 
This attribution is based upon a textual 
and typographical comparison of this edi- 


tion with a similar one which has the ac- 
tual imprint cited above. 

The most recent acquisition, also with- 
out imprint, is similarly printed in two 
columns. This printing was not known to 
Evans; Worthington C. Ford’s Broadsides, 
Ballads, &c. Printed in Massachusetts 
1639-1800 describes a variant issue, ap- 
parently unique, in the American Antiquar- 
ian Society. The variant issue differs 
from the copy in the Library of Congress 
in the spelling of John Hancock’s name 
and in the resetting of the last three lines. 

Two other copies identical with the issue 
in the Library are known. One is in the 
possession of the New Hampshire Histori- 
cal Society. Located in the James R. 
Stanwood Collection which the Society re- 
ceived in 1910, this copy belonged to 
Josiah Bartlett, who was the first of the 
delegates to the Continental Congress to 
vote in favor of the adoption of the 
Declaration, and the first after John Han- 
cock to sign the engrossed copy on vellum. 

The Bartlett copy measures 1542 by 1912 
inches, being both % inch taller and wider 
than the Library’s copy. The other known 
copy, of which there is a photostat in the 
American Antiquarian Society, was for- 
merly owned by the late I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
the iconographer of Manhattan Island, 
who sold it in 1925 to Mr. Lathrop C. 
Harper, the well-known New York dealer. 
Subsequently Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach ap- 
parently secured it from Mr. Harper, but 
its present whereabouts remains unknown. 

The place of printing and the printer 
of this issue have not been identified al- 
though there seems to be no question that 
it is a contemporary printing. Circumstan- 
tial evidence points to the neighborhood 
of Newburyport, Massachusetts, as the 
origin of the broadside. This information 
is derived from the letter of Simon Green- 
leaf to S. M. Burnside, attached to the 

















































































variant copy in the American Antiquarian 
Society, the text of which follows: 


PorTLAND 
December 28, 1822 
My dear sir, 

I take the freedom to forward to you for 
the Antiquarian Society, one of the original 
hand-bills announcing the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in 1776. It was posted up in New- 
buryport-——and afterwards preserved by my 
grand-father the late Hon. Jonathan Greenleaf, 
who gave it to me— The error in the spelling 
of Mr. Hancock’s name [i. e. Hacock] shows the 
great haste to announce that great event. 

I am, Dear Sir 

Very respectfully yours, 
Simon GREENLEAF 


This letter and the fact that the copy of 
the broadside in the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society belonged to Josiah Bartlett, 
whose permanent home was Kingston in 
southern New Hampshire, point to north- 
ern Massachusetts or southern New Hamp- 
shire as the place of printing of this 
broadside. Accordingly the following 
table has been prepared comparing various 


New Hampshire Gazette 
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Library of Congress Copy July 16, 1776 


Exeter 


Robert L. Fowle 


o n 
Exeter Morning Chronicle New Hampshire Packet 





textual readings in the broadside with the 
texts as printed in the only three news- 
papers published in this locality, namely, 
the New Hampshire Gazette or Exeter 
Morning Chronicle, issue of July 16, 1776, 
printed at Exeter by the Tory Robert L. 
Fowle; The Essex Journal and New Hamp- 
shire Packet, issue of July 19, 1776, printed 
at Newburyport by John Mycall; and The 
Freeman’s Journal or New Hampshire 
Gazette, issue of July 20, 1776, printed at 
Portsmouth by Benjamin Dearborn. In 
the three right-hand columns of this table 
are given the differences in readings from 
those found in the broadside; the blank 
spaces indicate that the readings in these 
texts are identical with the broadside. An 
asterisk appearing before any statement in 
the table indicatesthat this reading is found 
in the John Dunlap broadside which is 
perhaps as close to the official text as we 
shall ever be able to come. This analysis 
indicates only the more important dif- 
ferences. 


The Essex Fournal The Freeman’s Journal 
and or 
New Hampshire Gazette 
July 20, 1776 
Portsmouth 
Benjamin Dearborn 


July 19, 1776 
Newburyport 
John Mycall 





1) DECLARATION 


*2) to alter or to abolish it 
3) trancient 
*4) injuries 
*5) establishment of an ab- 
solute Tyranny 


*3) transient 


*6) let facts be submitted 
to a candid World 


*7) into compliance with 
his measures 

*8) conditions of new ap- 
propriations of lands 

9) multitude of, new of- 

fices 

*10) For depriving us, in 
many Cases 

*11) destruction, of all Ages 
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*1) A DECLARA- 
TION 
2) to alter or abolish 
*3) transient 
4) insults 
5) establishment of, 
and absolute tyr- 
anny 
6) let the facts be sub- 
mitted to a candid 
world. 
7) into a compliance 
with his measures 
8) conditions of new 
appropriated lands 
*9) multitudeofnew *9) multitude of new 
offices offices 
10) for depriving us in 
many cases 
11) destruction of all 
ages 
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; or and or 
NS- ‘ Exeter Morning Chronicle New Hampshire Packet |New Hampshire Gazette 
dy, Library of Congress Copy July 16, 1776 July 19, 1776 July 20, 1776 
Exeter Newburyport Portsmouth 

ter Robert L. Fowle John Mycall Benjamin Dearborn 
76, id 
L ! 

. 12) Redress, in the most *12) redress in the most 
ip- I humble terms humble terms 
ted 13) of free People *13) of a free people 
*he *14) Justice and of Consan- 14) Justice and Con- 
ire guinity sanguinity 

: 15) as Free and Independant *15) as Free and In- *15) as Free and In- 15) as Free & Inde- 
“ States dependent States dependent States pendent States 

n 
ble This textual comparison shows that the |New Hampshire Packet, three days later 
om broadside is closest to the reading appearing on July 19. If this were the case, it would 
ink in The New Hampshire Gazette or Exeter explain the close similarity in the textual 
ese Morning Chronicle for July 16, 1776, pub- readings. Outside of the fact that what 
An lished at Exeter by Robert L. Fowle. Al- must be regarded as one of the earliest 
tin though the type used in the broadside fails _issues, possibly a proof copy, of the broad- 
ind to reveal any distinguishing features, it side turned up at Newburyport, there is 
1 is most closely resembles that found both in little else to support Newburyport as the 
we The New Hampshire Gazette and in The town of printing. 
ysis Freeman’s Journal published at Ports- A further bit of circumstantial evidence 
dif- mouth. Mr. John H. Hazelton, who has in addition to the textual and typographical 


been most generous in furnishing material 
for this article, is inclined to believe that 


al the broadside was printed at Portsmouth 
te largely on the basis of similarities in capital- 

ization. If, however, the present copy was 
n printed at Portsmouth, how does one ac- 


wit count for the considerable differences in 
the two texts? These are so marked that 
the relationship between the text of the 
lish broadside and that appearing in The Free- 
man’s Journal seems quite remote. 

In many ways it seems more logical that 
it was printed at Exeter, the capital of New 
Hampshire at that time. The copy which 
sub- turned up at Newburyport with the error 


ndid in the spelling of Hancock’s name could 
— easily have been sent from Exeter, only a 
wa few miles away. John Mycall, the New- 
new buryport printer, could also have used 
lands either the broadside or, for that matter, the 
ar, July 16 issue of The New Hampshire Ga- 
aye zette in setting up the text that appeared 


in his newspaper, The Essex Journal and 








affinities which seem to favor Exeter as the 
place of origin is the fact that Josiah Bart- 
lett, who we recall owned the copy of this 
broadside now in the New Hampshire His- 
torical Society, was in close correspondence 
during this period with Nathaniel Folsom, 
a leading New Hampshire patriot. At 
that time Folsom was attending sessions of 
the State Legislature at Exeter. In a let- 
ter to him dated July 1, 1776, Bartlett 
wrote: “The Resolve of our Colony with 
regard to our Conduct in the affair of Inde- 
pendency Came to hand on Saturday, very 
Seasonably, as that Question was agreable 
to order this Day taken up in a Commit- 
tee of the Whole House & every Colony 
fully represented; this much I can inform 
you that it was agreed to in Committee & I 
make no Doubt but that by next post I 
shall be able to send you a formal Declara- 
tion of Independency setting forth the 


reasons &c.” 


















































Whether or not Bartlett sent Folsom a 
copy of the text of the Declaration a few 
days later has not been ascertained, but it is 
quite reasonable to suppose that he did. 
One may also conjecture that it was this 
copy that was used by the printer Robert L. 
Fowle in setting up both the broadside and 
the text as it appears in The New Hamp- 
shire Gazette for July 16, 1776. 

By way of summary, the following facts 
concerning the printing of this edition of 
the Declaration have been emphasized in 
this article. (1) The earliest of the three 
newspaper printings was that of Exeter. 
(2) The text of the broadside is closer to 
that of the Exeter newspaper than it is to 
that published in either the Newburyport 
or Portsmouth newspaper. (3) The 
statement attached to the American Anti- 
quarian Society copy does not say it was 








printed at Newburyport, but posted up 
there. It could have been printed else- 
where. In any case the evidence is hear- 
say, written down 46 years after the event. 
(4) Josiah Bartlett, signer of the Declara- 
tion, who owned a copy of this broadside, 
promised to send the text of the Declara- 
tion from Philadelphia to Nathaniel Fol- 
som, then sitting with the New Hampshire 
State Legislature at Exeter. 

In this recapitulation numbers (1), (2), 
and (4) seem to point to Exeter as the place 
of publication, especially the textual evi- 
dence of number (2). One need not be 
dogmatic, however, in suggesting the 
Exeter origin. Naturally we shall wel- 
come any new evidence that may be forth- 
coming. 

FrepDERICK R. Gorr 
Chief, Rare Books Division 
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HE present report refers to acquisi- 
tions of Hispanic’ material not 
covered by other surveys currently 

published.? It includes, therefore, acces- 
sions to the collections administered by the 
Hispanic Foundation, and Hispanic addi- 
tions to the Library’s general collections. 
Mention is also made of certain items in 
special collections which are of particular 
interest to Hispanists. The report does 
not include publications that appeared in 
the United States, since these publications 
are noted in the United States Quarterly 
Booklist and elsewhere. 

During the year ending June 30, 1947, 
the Library continued its efforts to make its 
Hispanic collections as fully representative 
of the cultural life of the Hispanic coun- 
tries as possible. With this purpose in view, 
it endeavored to keep abreast of publishing 
activities in the Hispanic world and else- 
where. At the same time the Library con- 
tinued to fill, whenever possible, lacunae in 
its Hispanic holdings and to secure material 
which was not likely to become available 
in other libraries. A special effort was 


*The term Hispanic as used in this report 
refers to Spain and Portugal and their colonies, 
and to Latin America. 

* Hispanic items are included in the following 
reports which have appeared in recent issues of 
the Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions: 
Law, Maps, Microfilm (vol. 3, no. 4, August 
1946); Fine Arts (vol. 4, no. 1, November 
1946) ; Fine Arts (vol. 4, no. 2, February 1947) ; 
and “A Catalog of Recent Additions to the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection” (vol. 4, no. 3, 
May 1947). “Additions to the Kebler Collec- 
tion” by Francisco Aguilera (vol. 4, no. 1, No- 
vember 1946) should also be mentioned here. 





Hispanica 


made to obtain material published during 
the war years in Spain and Portugal where 
normal acquisition activities had been of 
necessity seriously curtailed or altogether 
suspended. 

The problems which the Library faces in 
the acquisition of Hispanic material are 
peculiar to the methods of publication in 
the Hispanic world and the interests of the 
Library. ‘To begin with, many Hispanic 
publications, particularly those likely to be 
of interest to the Library, are published in 
relatively small editions. Not infrequently 
such publications are out of print before 
arrangements can be made to secure them 
for the Library’s collections. This is espe- 
cially true of books published commer- 
cially for which there is a relatively large 
domestic market.’ 

Then, too, a large proportion of the 
bibliographical material published in the 
Hispanic countries is sponsored by the gov- 
ernments and their agencies. This ma- 
terial includes not only official gazettes, 
administrative reports, technical surveys, 
and documentary compilations, but also 
general and specialized periodicals and 
scholarly works published under the aus- 
pices of research institutes and learned 
societies. As a rule such publications are 


* For a detailed discussion of this problem see 
Marie W. Cannon, “Some Problems of the 
Library of Congress in the Field of Hispanic 
Acquisitions” (Handbook of Latin American 
Studies, no. 7, 1941, pp. 3-9) and “The 
Library of Congress and Latin America” 
(Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions, 
vol. 2, nos. 3/4, June 1945). 
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not commercially available and must be 
secured by gift or exchange. 

To a large extent the problem of ac- 
quiring official publications was solved by 
a convention formulated at the Inter- 
American Conference for the Maintenance 
of Peace (Buenos Aires, 1936) which en- 
couraged the exchange of printed matter 
among members of the Pan American 
Union. The United States Government 
has implemented the convention with a 
series of bilateral exchange agreements. To 
date, agreements have been made with 
twelve Latin American countries (Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, the Dominican 
Republic, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, and Peru), 
involving more than 900 serial publications. 
These publications range all the way from 
official gazettes to anthologies, and repre- 
sent nearly every discipline in the social 
sciences and the humanities. 

Exchange agreements based upon the 
inter-American convention of 1936 were 
supplemented by the operations of the His- 
panic Exchange Project established in the 
Library with funds provided by the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Scientific and 
Cultural Relations of the Department of 
State. The Project has established ex- 
change relations with numerous organiza- 
tions in every country of Latin America 
and has aided in acquiring a wide variety 
of material. 

Since the Library in 1945 assumed 
responsibility for the preparation of the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies, the 
problem of acquiring Hispanic material in 
the area covered by the Handbook has 
become more sharply defined. The Hand- 
book is an annual annotated bibliography 
of the more significant publications in the 
fields of the social sciences and the human- 
ities relating to Latin America. Thus the 
bibliographical area covered by the Hand- 
book fully coincides with an important 
segment of the Library’s Hispanic acquisi- 
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tions. Steps have been taken accordingly 
to coordinate the acquisition of current 
material relating to Latin America with 
the needs of the Handbook. Efforts have 
been made to secure a more prompt inflow 
of bibliographical information and to elim- 
inate or at least to reduce the problem of 
exhausted editions. At the same time the 
editor of the Handbook has assumed the 
responsibility for recommending purchases 
of current bibliographical material. 

Beginning with volume 9 (1943) the 
Library’s holdings of non-periodical ma- 
terial listed in the Handbook of Latin 
American Studies are indicated by the 
symbol (DLC). In this manner the 
Handbook becomes a selective catalog of 
the more significant accessions to the 
Library’s Latin American collections. 
And because of the descriptive and evalua- 
tive comments which accompany most of 
the entries and the introductory statements 
which precede the various sections, the 
Handbook performs at the same time the 
functions of a detailed survey of the 
Library’s acquisitions in this area, thereby 
supplementing the accounts in this Journal. 
The full value of this function of the 
Handbook will become apparent when 
volume 13 (covering 1947 imprints) 
appears in 1948. 

It has not been possible to ascertain 
quantitatively the volume of Hispanic ma- 
terial which the Library acquired during 
the year covered by this report, partly be- 
cause this survey excludes as a rule acces- 
sions covered in other reports appearing in 
this Journal, and also because the acquisi- 
tion of material through three distinct 
channels (purchase, gift, and exchange) 
unavoidably results in a certain amount of 
duplication that cannot be instantaneously 
eliminated. However, some measure of 
the extent of Hispanic acquisitions may be 
had from the following approximate 
figures: receipts of government publica- 
tions during the past year are estimated at 
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more than 100,000 pieces, including official 
gazettes; by exchange the Library received 
more than 3,000 books and nearly 23,000 
serial pieces of a non-official character; 
materials obtained through purchase are 
estimated at about 3,000 monographic 
titles (to this figure must be added the 
periodicals and newspapers to which the 
Library normally subscribes) . 

It is probably safe to say that the 
Library has in the past year acquired a very 
substantial part of the more important 
current Hispanic publications that fall 
within the scope of the Library’s interests. 
At the same time it has made notable 
progress in its effort to round out its 
Hispanic collections through the acquisition 
of non-current material. 


Reference Works 


Bibliographies and reference works oc- 
cupy a most important place in the acquisi- 
tions program of the Library. As in past 
years the Library endeavored to secure all 
publications that should be utilized in per- 
fecting the control and operation of the 
Hispanic collections and that would facili- 
tate the acquisition of new materials. 
Prompt inspection of current bibliographi- 
cal sources was stressed with particular 
vigor in order to make the acquisition of 
current publications more certain. 

Outstanding among the bibliographical 
monographs acquired during the year is 
the Bibliografia de los escritores de la 
Provincia mexicana de la Compania de 
Jestis (Mexico City, 1945) by Juan B. 
Iguiniz. The bibliography covers the writ- 
ings of Mexican Jesuit fathers since 1816 
and lists nearly 3,500 publications, includ- 
ing books, pamphlets, and articles. It is 
arranged alphabetically by author, and for 
each author a brief biographical statement 
is given. Bibliographical information in- 
cludes title, place of publication, publisher, 
date, pagination, and size. For articles the 
name and issue of the periodical are pro- 


vided. A subject index completes the 
volume. 

A much more modest but none the less 
useful work is the Bibliografia de ciencias 
histéricas, ano 1943, compiled by Ramén 
Paz and published under the auspices of 
the Instituto Jerénimo Zurita (Madrid, 
1945). This list is classified by area, period, 
and subject. Within each classification 
the publications are listed by author in 
alphabetical order. The bibliography in- 
cludes both books and articles from approx- 
imately eighty periodicals. 

Two annual bibliographies were inaugu- 
rated in Latin America during the period 
covered by this report. One is the Anuario 
bibliografico dominicano, 1946, issued 
under the auspices of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs of the Dominican Re- 
public. It lists national publications that 
appeared during the year, including peri- 
odicals. The other is the Anuario biblio- 
grafico uruguayo, 1946, published by the 
Biblioteca Nacional at Montevideo. In 
addition to bibliographical material, this 
Anuario contains a list of current periodi- 
cals, as well as a list of Uruguayan 
publishers. 

During the year the Library subscribed 
to the following new bibliographical 
periodicals: Polibiblon, a most compre- 
hensive bibliography of current publica- 
tions in Argentina; this periodical is pub- 
lished fortnightly and an annual cumula- 
tive volume is contemplated; Gaceta del 
libro, Buenos Aires, a sort of Latin Ameri- 
can Publishers Weekly; and Suma biblio- 
grafica, Mexico City. 

Of reference works acquired by the 
Library in the Hispanic field the following 
may be noted: Manuel Teixeira’s Galeria 
de macaenses ilustres do sécolo XIX 
(Macao, 1942), comprising biographies of 
sixteen persons prominent in the political, 
economic, and cultural life of the Portu- 
guese colony in China during the nine- 
teenth century; De siglo a siglo, hombres 
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célebres de Bolivia (La Paz, 1920) by 
Moisés Ascarranz, a series of biographical 
sketches of distinguished Bolivians who 
lived in the period since Independence; 
Enrique Udaondo’s Diccionario biografico 
colonial argentino, published under the 
auspices of Institucién Mitre (Buenos 
Aires, 1945), which because it assembles 
an amazing amount of information con- 
cerning the intellectual life of the colony, 
should prove of inestimable value to stu- 
dents of the cultural history of colonial 
Argentina. 

In Spain the Patronato de la Biblioteca 
Nacional published a Catdlogo de incu- 
nables de la Biblioteca Nacional, compiled 
by Diosdado Garcia Rojo and Gonzalo 
Ortiz de Montalvan. The catalog, one in 
a series of records of the holdings of the 
Madrid Library, supplements _ several 
earlier compilations, and incunabula de- 
scribed elsewhere are merely listed here 
with citations to works where they are fully 
described. Extensive descriptions are given 
for new entries, or entries erroneously or 
incompletely described in standard cata- 
logs. The catalog lists a total of 1,999 
works, arranged alphabetically. Three in- 
dexes greatly increase its usefulness: one 
is an index of places of publication, with 
the names of printers arranged in alpha- 
betical order; another is a list of printers 
and publishers; the third index locates 
entries in other compilations, including 
Hain, Copinger, Reichling, Pellechet, the 
Gesamtkatalog, and Haebler. 


History 


The abiding interest of the Library in 
history, especially the history of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, has been reflected in the 
Hispanic acquisitions during the year under 
review. A large part of the material 
acquired by purchase is of an historical 
nature, and a considerable number of his- 
torical publications were secured through 
exchange. The Library has shown no 
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chronological or regional preferences, and 
accessions of current production in the field 
of history reflect all the prevailing tenden- 
cies in historical research. In Spain and 
Portugal preoccupation with the era of 
discoveries and colonial expansion, so no- 
table in recent years, resulted in a number 
of distinguished and scholarly publications. 
But there was no lack of interest in the 
history of the nineteenth century, especially 
in Latin America, where biographies and 
regional histories as well as monographic 
studies relating to the period of emancipa- 
tion and independence have been increas- 
ing in number. In Latin America historical 
publications also included fine editions of 
nineteenth-century travellers’ accounts and 
new editions of standard texts. 

Among accessions of particular interest 
relating to the history of Portugal is the 
Crénica de cinco reis de Portugal... 
seguido de capitulos inéditos da versao 
portuguesa da Crénica geral de Espanha 
e outros textos (Oporto, 1945). This 
volume comprises the text of Codex 886 
in the Biblioteca Piblica Municipal do 
Pérto. In a lengthy introduction A. de 
Magalhaes Basto describes in some detail 
the Codex, its formation, and the manu- 
scripts it contains. He expresses the belief 
that the Crénica itself may have been 
written in the second half of the fifteenth 
century and that the Codex written in the 
sixteenth century is a copy of the original 
manuscript. According to the editor, the 
text in this volume has been presented as 
it appears in the manuscript. A translation 
into modern Portuguese is promised in a 
subsequent volume. 

The Instituto para a Alta Cultura of 
Lisbon published a collection of documents 
and documentary references relating to 
Portuguese voyages and discoveries. The 
material covering the period 1057-1460 is 
assembled in two volumes under the title 
Descobrimentos portugueses. Documentos 
para a sua histéria (Lisbon, 1944). This 
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vast compilation comprises a total of 1,549 
entries. Of these 346 are in volume one 
and 1,203 in the supplement. Many docu- 
ments are given in extenso while others are 
summarized or merely cited. Each vol- 
ume contains a bibliography, an index of 
names, and a chronological index. Photo- 
stat reproductions of some of the more im- 
portant documents are appended under the 
title, Estampas do vol. 1 e respectivo suple- 
mento. In a brief prefatory note the 
editor, Joao Martins da Silva Marques, 
promises to publish at some future time a 
more extensive introductory statement in 
which he proposes to explain the plan of 
compilation, the method of transcription, 
and the chronological sequence as well as 
to analyze critically some of the documents. 

Three publications relating to Portu- 
guese expansion in the Orient merit spe- 
cial mention. One is a new edition of 
volume one of Joao Barros’ chronicle of 
Portuguese discoveries in Asia. Previous 
full editions of the chronicle were pub- 
lished in 1552-63, 1628, and 1777-78. 
Two other editions of Barros’ work, one in 
1752 and another in 1932, were never car- 
ried beyond volume one, so that the present 
volume is in fact the sixth edition. The 
present edition contains historical notes by 
Manuel Murias. The Library has all the 
editions except the first full edition and 
the fourth edition of volume one. 

The second publication is the volume 
entitled Macau na época da Restauragao 
(Macao, 1942) , edited by the distinguished 
scholar C. R. Boxer. The material pre- 
sented in the volume is divided into two 
parts. Part one comprises contemporary 
accounts of events in Macao by Anténio 
Bocarro (1635), Peter Mundy (1637), and 
Marco de Avalo (1638). In part two are 
assembled various documents (1641-1645) 
relating to the restoration of the authority 
of Dom Joao TV. An appendix contains a 
list of residents of Macao who in 1642 ac- 
claimed Dom Joao IV as the rightful King 


of Portugal. It is followed by a bibliogra- 
phy of manuscripts and printed works, and 
a glossary of terms. The volume is well 
illustrated with reproductions of contem- 
porary drawings and maps and facsimiles 
of documents. The text is in Portuguese 
and English in parallel columns. 

Finally mention should be made of the 
description of the voyage of Manuel de 
Saldanha, Ambassador Extraordinary of 
the King of Portugal at the court of the 
Emperor of China, 1667-1670. The report 
was written by Padre Francisco Pimentel, 
to which are appended contemporary doc- 
uments. The present edition was compiled 
and annotated by C. R. Boxer and J. M. 
Braga. 

Among the accessions relating to Spanish 
voyages of discovery and colonization are 
microfilm copies of two of the great foun- 
dation documents of American history 
which were acquired from the Biblioteca 
Nacional in Madrid. The first is the 
original manuscript of the “Historia de las 
Indias” by Bishop Bartolomé de las Casas 
(1474-1566), the well-known Apostle of 
the Indians. His history covers the period 
1492-1520 and has been described by 
Samuel Eliot Morison as “the book on the 
discovery of America that I should wish to 
preserve if all others were destroyed.” * 
This lengthy chronicle of the voyages of 
Columbus and the early colonization at- 
tempts by the Spaniards is in the crabbed 
and difficult hand of Las Casas. Inasmuch 
as the several printed editions (1875, 1877, 
1927) appear to be based on one of the 
many manuscript copies of the history, the 
reproduction of the original holograph be- 
comes a significant addition to the Hispanic 
and American collections of the Library. 

The second microfilm acquired from the 
Biblioteca Nacional is the abstract made by 
Las Casas of the journal kept by Columbus 
on his first voyage to America. No other 


* Admiral of the Ocean Sea, vol. 1 (Boston, 
1942), p. 70. 
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copy is known to be extant and the original 
has long since disappeared. The document 
Las Casas thus saved for posterity has been 
widely printed, and will always be one of 
the prime sources for the history of the 
discoveries of America. A copy of a recent 
printing of this document has also been 
received. Issued by Amigos del Arte del 
Libro of Barcelona in a limited edition, it 
is a fine example of Spanish typographical 
art. There is an introduction by Gregorio 
Marafién, and the illustrations are original 
drawings by Antonio Ollé y Pinell. 

Another accession of this period calling 
for special mention is a reconstruction of 
the travels of Spanish mariners on the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans by Jaime 
Vicens Vives in a study entitled Rumbos 
ocednicos (Barcelona, 1946). 

Of the publications dealing with the his- 
tory of Spain the following monographs 
should be singled out because of their topics 
and their high level of scholarship. El 
Poblamiento antiguo y la formacién de los 
pueblos de Espatia by P. Bosch y Gimpera 
(Mexico City, 1945) is a careful and well- 
documented study of the origin and growth 
of Spanish communities since the earliest 
times. Alfred van der Essen’s two-volume 
history of Spain’s policies in Europe in the 
first half of the seventeenth century centers 
around the administration of Ferdinand of 
Austria in Belgium: Le Cardinal-Infant 
et la politique européenne de Espagne, 
1609-1641 (Louvain, 1944). The Li- 
brary has acquired volume one which 
covers the years 1609-1634. The study, 
based upon rich archival materials, sheds 
much-needed light upon Spain’s efforts to 
keep open her communication lines with 
Brussels. Historians of nineteenth-century 
Spain will welcome the extensive study of 
the evolution of Spanish traditionalism by 
Melchor Ferrer, Domingo Tejera, and José 
F. Acedo, Historia del tradicionalismo 
espanol (Seville, 1941-43). 
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The colonial era of Latin American his- 
tory continued to attract the attention of 
both scholars and publishers. Publica- 
tions relating to this period ranged from 
new editions of general contemporary de- 
scriptions to monographic studies of 
specific aspects of colonial development. 
A good example of the contemporary ac- 
counts is the first New World edition of 
Antonio de Herrera’s Descripcién de las 
Indias occidentales. The text, which 
was printed in Argentina and published by 
the Editorial Guarania of Asuncién del 
Paraguay, is a reprint of the 1726-1730 
Madrid edition which was supervised by 
Antonio Gonzalez Barcia. From Argen- 
tina the Library acquired volume 4 of the 
“Biblioteca histérica colonial.” This vol- 
ume comprises the memorias of five of the 
eleven viceroys of Rio de la Plata, as well as 
various documents bearing upon the ad- 
ministration of the last three viceroys who 
are known to have left no formal reports of 
their activities. Some of the documents 
were previously published in whole or in 
part. 

From Bolivia the Library secured photo- 
stat copies of several scattered issues of the 
Boletin y catdlogo del Archivo Nacional 
for 1889 (nos. 31, 34, 37), 1890 (no. 44), 
1891 (nos. 46, 50), 1892 (nos. 52, 53), and 
1893 (no. 55). In addition to texts of 
documents the Boletin contains calendars 
of documentary material available in the 
National Archives. Among monographic 
studies acquired by the Library during the 
year may be mentioned Josefa Muriel’s 
history of convents in New Spain, a careful 
study based upon archival material and 
contemporary publications, and Ramon I. 
Cardozo’s account of the discovery and 
settlement of the province of Guaira and of 
Villa Rica del Espiritu Santo (Buenos 
Aires, 1938). Ramén Cardozo formulates 
the thesis that Villa Rica was founded in 
1570 rather than in 1575 or 1576 as some 


historians maintain. 
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The national period of Latin American 
history is well represented in the Library’s 
Hispanic acquisitions. Most of the mate- 
rial received is current, but there are also 
important out-of-print items. From Mex- 
ico the Library received another installment 
of Vito Alessio Robles’ monumental history 
of Coahuila y Texas (Mexico City, 1946). 
The present volume covers the period from 
Independence to the Treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo of 1848. From Argentina comes 
Juan W. Gez’s Apoteosis de Pringles 
(Buenos Aires, 1896) with a foreword by 
the eminent Argentine historian, Angel 
Justiniano Carranza. A full-length bio- 
graphical study of Nataniel Aguirre, the 
Bolivian statesman and man of letters, will 
be welcomed by those interested in the 
turbulent political life of Bolivia in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. A 
useful addition to the Library’s Peruvian 
collection is Giuseppe Davila Condemarin’s 
Cenni storici, geografici e statistict del Peru 
(Turin, 1760). 

Of particular interest is the excellent edi- 
tion of Jean Leén Palliére’s Diario de viaje 
por la América del Sud (Buenos Aires, 
1945). The value of the Diario lies not so 
much in the text as in the paintings and 
drawings of Argentine and Brazilian 
scenes. This volume is a welcome supple- 
ment to the Album Palliére also published 
in Argentina some decades ago, which con- 
tains only the most important paintings of 
the French artist. An introductory essay 
on the life and work of Palliére is by 
Ricardo Gutiérrez and Miguel Sola. 

Another fine edition, this time from 
Brazil, is Henry Chamberlain’s Views and 
Costumes of the City and Neighborhood of 
Rio de Janeiro which forms volume I of the 
“Colecgao de temas brasileiros.” This edi- 
tion contains reproductions in full color 
of Chamberlain’s paintings and sketches. 
The text was rendered into Portuguese by 
Rubens Borba de Moraes, who also pro- 
vided a preface. A supplement comprises 
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a facsimile reproduction of the text of the 
first English edition. 

Among other acquisitions relating to 
Latin American history may be mentioned 
the Spanish version of Joaquim Nabuco’s 
history of the Paraguayan War (Paris, 
1901) and César B. Pérez Colman’s history 
of the first five decades of the Province of 
Parana. This latter work should contrib- 
ute substantially to our understanding of 
the nature and scope of civil strife in Ar- 
gentina during the administration of Juan 
Manuel Rosas. 


Economics 


In Hispanic countries the volume of 
economic research and publication is rela- 
tively modest. This is especially true of 
Latin America where economic theory and 
history have until recently been almost 
completely neglected by scholars. Eco- 
nomic analysis and discussion center 
around current problems, and this litera- 
ture (principally in the form of articles or 
pamphlets) has increased noticeably since 
the beginning of World War II. The bulk 
of economic publications, whether descrip- 
tive or analytical, originates in government 
agencies. These publications comprise re- 
ports of government departments con- 
cerned with economic affairs, economic 
statistics compiled and published by central 
statistical offices, and studies conducted or 
sponsored by various agencies concerned 
with the formulation and administration of 
economic policies. 

Current economic and statistical publica- 
tions issued by the governments constitute 
basic research material the importance of 
which can hardly be overestimated. These 
publications not only provide a record of 
change and development in the economic 
life of the countries, but they also reflect 
the policies and programs of the various 
administrative organs. In many countries 
these publications constitute the only source 
of authoritative information available. 
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The geographical distribution of the 
Library’s acquisitions of official publica- 
tions relating to economic problems is un- 
even. From some countries, especially 
those with whom exchange agreements 
have been concluded, the Library has been 
able to secure a very substantial proportion 
of the more significant publications. From 
other countries accessions have been less 
extensive and also less complete. 

Through the generous cooperation of 
Dr. Rubens Borba de Moraes, Director of 
the Bibliotheca Nacional of Rio de Janeiro, 
the Library received a complete set of 
twenty-two volumes of the first population 
census of the Brazilian Empire, taken on 
August 1, 1872. The census is presented 
under the title Recenseamento da popu- 
lagao de Imperio de Brazil a que se pro- 
ceden no dia 1° de Agosto de 1872. The 
Library’s copy contains no information as 
to the time or place of publication. How- 
ever, the copy in the National Library in 
Rio de Janeiro bears the imprint “Rio de 
Janeiro. Leuzinger & Filhos. 1873- 
1876.” Data are presented by provinces 
(one volume for each province, and two 
volumes for Minas Geraes), and within 
territorial units by sex, religion, nationality, 
occupation, and civil status. The signifi- 
cance of this material will be fully appre- 
ciated when it is realized that this is prob- 
ably the only copy of the census in the 
United States. 

Of similar importance are the various 
reports of the Colombian ministries of 
finance, development, and national credit. 
The informes of the Secretaria (Minis- 
terio) del Tesoro acquired by the Library 
correspond to the years 1877, 1878, 1883, 
1884, 1892, and 1912-1914. The Library 
secured also the memorias of the Secretaria 
de Hacienda y Fomento for the following 
years: 1823, 1852, 1861, 1865, 1873, 1875- 
78, 1880, 1881, 1883-85, and 1888. Each 
of these reports contains valuable informa- 
tion on the state of Colombia’s finances as 
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well as statements on fiscal and financial 
policies. In addition the reports present 
careful accounts of the public debt of the 
country. 

Several non-official works dealing with 
various aspects of the economic develop- 
ment of the Hispanic countries deserve 
special mention. Luis V. Sommi’s detailed 
study of the origin and growth of German 
capital investments in Argentina contains 
a good deal of information not easily ac- 
cessible otherwise. A study exemplifying 
the trend toward economic development of 
the provinces now in vogue in Argentina 
is Aquiles D. Ygobone’s La Patagonia en 
la realidad argentina. This volume of 
nearly 800 pages is a detailed and profusely 
documented and illustrated examination of 
the economic resources and potentialities 
of the area as well as an analysis of its 
economic and socio-political structure. 

Of special interest in view of current 
efforts to promote international trade is the 
extensive compilation by L. M. Moreno 
Quintana of all the treaties bearing upon 
foreign commerce to which Argentina was 
a party. The treaties are arranged in 
chronological order and the compilation is 
equipped with an excellent subject index. 

In Colombia the Direccién Nacional de 
Estadistica continued its program of pre- 
paring an extensive economic-geographic 
survey of the country. Volume 7 of the 
series covers the Department of Tolima 
(Bogota, 1946). It is well illustrated with 
photographs, maps, and graphs, and should 
prove useful to students of the economy of 
Colombia. 

Two studies in economic history call for 
comment. One is the study of the growth 
and distribution of population in Portugal 
by Ezequiel de Campos (Lisbon, 1943), 
based on a report presented to the Con- 
gresso do Mundo Portugues held in Sep- 
tember 1940 in Oporto. The other is a 
chronological repertory of the monetary 
history of colonial Brazil, compiled and 
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annoted by S. Sombra (Rio de Janeiro, 
1938). 

The growing realization of the impor- 
tance and complexity of postwar economic 
problems is evidenced by the large number 
of new economic and statistical periodicals 
that were launched in the Hispanic world 
in recent years. As a source of documen- 
tation of contemporary economic develop- 
ments these periodicals are invaluable. 

From Spain the Library received the first 
issues of Documentacidn econdmica (vol. 1, 
no. 1, February 1945- ), published by 
the Instituto de Estudios Politicos as a 
supplement to the Revista de economia 
politica. This review presents official re- 
ports, surveys, and statements on economic 
developments and policies in Spain and 
abroad. In addition it reports on contents 
of important foreign reviews. There is 
also a bibliographical section. 

In Portugal the Instituto Nacional de 
Estatistica launched in 1944 the Revista de 
Centro de Estudos Econémicos (vol. 1, no. 
1, 1944— ). This review presents ana- 
lytical studies on various aspects of the 
national economy as well as notes on cur- 
rent events and developments. The Li- 
brary secured also the Revista de estudos 
demogrdficos, published by the same In- 
stituto. From Portugal, too, was received 
the quarterly Boletim da Diregao Geral da 
Indistria which began publication in 1941 
under the auspices of the Ministério da 
Economia. 

In Latin America there appeared several 
economic periodicals of note. A promis- 
ing economic review was launched in 
Guatemala by the Ministerio de Economia 
y Trabajo. This Revista publishes signed 
articles, notes on current events, and texts 
of economic legislation. From Cuba comes 
the Revista cubana de economia, published 
by the Sociedad Cubana de Economia, a 
private institution. In addition to signed 
articles on economic topics the Revista con- 
tains an editorial section and sections on 





current events, economic legislation, ad- 
ministration, and bibliographical news. 
The Cuban Direccién General de Estadis- 
tica began, in January 1945, the publica- 
tion of a monthly statistical bulletin with 
data on prices, money, banking, revenues, 
foreign trade, transportation, and construc- 
tion activities. 

In Mexico two new economic periodicals 
should be noted. One is the Trimestre de 
barémetros econdémicos sponsored by the 
Secretaria de Economia Nacional. This 
review presents concise surveys in the form 
of statistical indices, graphs, textual sum- 
maries of developments in industry, finance, 
commerce, and transportation. The other 
is the monthly Revista de economia conti- 
nental. While the principal aim of this 
review is to provide a forum for discussion 
and analysis of current economic problems 
facing Latin America, it proposes also to 
call attention to developments that concern 
primarily other areas of the world. The 
review has an editorial section of comments 
on current events, signed articles, both 
originals and translations of studies pub- 
lished abroad, informative notes, reviews of 
publications and bibliographical news, and 
a chronological list of the more important 
laws, decrees, and administrative acts bear- 
ing upon the economic policies of the Latin 
American countries. 

In Ecuador the Ministerio de Economia 
inaugurated in 1945 El Trimestre estadis- 
tico del Ecuador (ano 1, no. 1, May 1945- 

) devoted to the presentation and 
interpretation of Ecuadorean economic 
statistics. Permanent sections in the review 
are given over to legislation relating to sta- 
tistical activities, and to notes on activities 
of the Direccién General de Estadistica 
y Censos and of the Inter-American Statis- 
tical Institute. In Peru, the Instituto 
Peruano de Estadistica launched a quar- 
terly review under the title Estadistica 
peruana (vol. 1, no. 1, January 1945— ). 
This review is designed to encourage better 
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organization and understanding of statis- 
tical services in Peru and to raise the level 
of statistical knowledge. It publishes arti- 
cles on theoretical and applied statistics 
and economic studies, as well as statistical 
data relating to the economy of Peru, and 
notes on current activities. Finally, the 
Argentine Secretaria de Industria y Comer- 
cio launched the Boletin estadistico which 
presents in a clear form, unburdened with 
excessive detail, the most significant statis- 
tics on production, prices, and trade. 


Anthropology 


Perhaps the most notable addition to 
the Library’s holdings in the field of Latin 
American anthropology is the series of 
codices reproduced from the originals by 
the Libreria Anticuaria of Mexico. The 
series comprises the following ten codices: 
Cédice Borbénico held by the Library of 
the Chamber of Deputies, Paris (Palais 
Bourbon) ; Cédice Selden A (Rolls Selden) 
and Cédice Laud, both from the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford; Tonalamatl de Aubin in 
the National Library of Paris; Cédice 
Borgia in the Biblioteca de la Congregatio 
Propaganda Fide, Rome; Cédice Vindobo- 
nensis in the National Library in Vienna; 
Cédice Troano in the National Library of 
Paris; Cédice Nuttall in the British 
Museum; Cédice Fejervary Mayer in the 
Liverpool Museum; and Cédice Vaticano 
B in the Vatican Library. Two other 
reproductions of pictographs acquired 
during the year are: the Calmantzi version 
of the Lienzo de Tlaxcala, with a brief 
translation of the pictograph prepared 
toward the end of the eighteenth century 
by Nicolas Faustino Mazihcatzin y Calme- 
cahua at the request of Diego Panes; and 
the story of the Mexican or Aztec migra- 
tion, preceded by an explanatory text in 
Spanish and English. 

Since much of the progress in the field 
of anthropological research is reported in 
the form of articles, the inauguration of 
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periodicals devoted exclusively to archaeol- 
ogy and ethnology are events of consider- 
able importance. Among the more signifi- 
cant reviews secured by the Library are: 
Acta venezolana, published by the Grupo 
Caracas of the Sociedad Interamericana de 
Antropologia y Geografia; Boletin de 
arqueologia, Bogota, sponsored by the Min- 
istry of Education of Colombia; and 
Revista de la Seccién Arqueologia de la 
Universidad Nacional del Cuzco. 


Literature 


Accessions in the field of literature were 
as varied as the literary scene in the His- 
panic world. Not all that was published 
in Latin America and the Iberian Peninsula 
found its way to the Library’s collection, 
but every country and every literary genre 
contributed to the total of the year’s acqui- 
sitions. The Library endeavored to secure 
not only the production of established 
authors, but also writings that reflected 
less-known currents of literary thought and 
expression. 

In the mass of publications several stand 
out either because of the topic or the qual- 
ity of scholarship. From Argentina came 
Julio A. Leguizamén’s Historia de la litera- 
tura hispanoamericana, an extensive study 
of the literary currents and figures in Latin 
America since the colonial era. From Spain 
the Library received José Manuel Blecua’s 
Cancionero de 1628 (Madrid, 1945). This 
is a faithful copy of a collection of poems 
found in the Library of the University of 
Saragossa and known as manuscript 250-2, 
comprising a total of 952 leaves in three 
volumes. While the manuscripts have been 
used by several scholars, many of the poems 
appear in the present volume for the first 
time. The texts follow an introductory 
essay by the editor. 

Two anthologies from Spain are of 
interest. One is entitled Canciones popu- 
lares de la edad de oro, selected by Santiago 
Magarinfos who also provided an intro- 
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ductory essay. The anthology comprises 
songs of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries. Fifty-seven authors, not 
counting poems written anonymously, are 
represented. The other is a history and 
anthology of Spanish poetry since the 
twelfth century, compiled by Federico 
Carlos Sainz de Robles (Madrid, 1946). 
The material is arranged by centuries. 
Two dictionaries, one of words in use in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
the other of words in use in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries close the volume. 

Of new editions the following call for 
comment. One is the complete works of 
the Apostle of Cuban Independence, José 
Marti. This edition is in two volumes with 
a total of 4,200 pages. Volume I contains 
Marti’s writings on politics, education, 
literature, painting, and on North America. 
In volume II are included Marti’s poetic 
production, his essays and writings during 
his travels, and a lengthy list of selected 
dicta by Marti.. Each volume is equipped 
with a subject index, index of names, geo- 
graphical index, and a list of plates in the 
text. 

The other text is José Hernandez’s fa- 
mous epic, Martin Fierro. No less than 
three different editions were received by the 
Library. One is a German translation by 
Adolf Borstendoerfer (Buenos Aires, 
1945). The second is a facsimile repro- 
duction of the first edition of El Gaucho 
Martin Fierro (Buenos Aires, 1872) and 
La Vuelta de Martin Fierro (Buenos 
Aires, 1879). Also reproduced in this 
volume is a pamphlet on the transandine 
highway, which appeared in the first edi- 
tion of El Gaucho Martin Fierro. A criti- 
cal essay by Radl Quintana, dated 
December 1941, precedes the reproduction 
of La Vuelta. The volume closes with a 
report of the proceedings which accom- 
panied the opening of an Exposicién 
Plastica “Martin Fierro” held in Buenos 
Aires, September 1944, several essays on 





José Hernandez and his works, and photo- 
graphs of some of the sculptures by Jorge 
Casals presented at the exhibition. Finally, 
the Library received a copy of the de luxe 
edition with illustrations by Adolfo Bellocq 
published by Amigos del Arte (Buenos 
Aires, 1930). 

The Library’s collection of Camoniana 
has been enriched by the acquisition of B. 
Xavier Coutinho’s Camédes e as artes 
pldasticas (Oporto, 1946). This is a com- 
pilation of iconography relating to the poet 
and his works. It lists 388 pieces relating 
to or inspired by Camées, arranged by 
periods or centuries, and chronologically 
within each period. 

Another addition worthy of note is the 
excellent Historia grafica de Cervantes y del 
Quijote, by Juan Givanel Mas (Madrid, 
1946). In this extensive and profusely 
illustrated iconography the author exam- 
ines the manner in which the famous 
Spanish knight and his creator were vis- 
ualized in Spain and other countries from 
the earliest times to the present. 

Several new periodicals wholly or partly 
devoted to belles-lettres and _ linguistics 
were acquired during the period under 
review. Two notable periodicals come 
from Colombia: the Boletin del Instituto 
Caro y Cuervo, sponsored by the Ministry 
of Education, which publishes philological 
and literary studies, and Revista América, 
a monthly literary review of high quality. 
In Uruguay the Academy of Letters issues 
the Boletin de la Academia Nacional de 
Letras, a general literary review. From 
Guatemala comes the Revista de Guate- 
mala which contains excellent articles on 
literature. In Chile the Revista de la 
Sociedad de Escritores de Chile publishes 
essays, poetry, short stories, and news on 
art and music. Another periodical, El 
Caballo de fuego, is devoted to the writings 
of contemporary Chilean poets. In the 
Dominican Republic La Poesia sorpren- 
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dida, devoted to poetry by Dominicans, has 
begun publication. 


Miscellaneous 


The Library made noteworthy acquisi- 
tions in other less extensive and less assidu- 
ously cultivated areas of Hispanic studies. 

Philosophy in Latin America has made 
considerable progress in recent years. Al- 
though a large proportion of published 
raaterial consists of translations of the 
treatises of non-Hispanic authors, original 
works are coming forth in increasing num- 
bers. Especially interesting are the efforts 
to reconstruct the development of philo- 
sophic thought in Latin America. Ramon 
Insta Rodriguez in his Historia de la filo- 
sofia en Hispanoamérica (Quito, 1945) 
traces the influence of European philosoph- 
ical thought in Latin America since the 
conquest. More restricted in time and 
space is David Mayagoitia’s Ambiente 
filoséfico de la Nueva Espana (Mexico 
City, 1945). 

From Spain was received the second 
volume of the series ‘““Monumentos de la 
musica espanola.” This is La Musica en 
la corte de Carlos V (Barcelona, 1944) by 
Higinio Anglés. The study is divided into 
two parts. Part one is a detailed account 
of musical activities in the various estab- 
lishments in the imperial household. In 
chapter V is given a transcription of Libro 
de cifra nueva para tecla, harpa y vihuela 
by Luys Venegas de Henestrosa published 
in Alcala de Henares in 1557. In part two 
are given contemporary musical texts. 

From Brazil comes a collection of draw- 
ings by José Wasth Rodrigues relating to 
civil architecture in colonial Minas Geraes 
and Sao Paulo (Documentdrio arquitec- 
ténico relativo a antiga construgdo civil no 
Brasil). The collection consists of forty 
plates, each containing several drawings of 
structural details and ornaments. From 
Mexico the Library secured a set of 
twenty-five plates by Carlos Mérida depict- 
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ing in color regional Mexican costumes. 
The set is accompanied by an introductory 
statement and explanatory notes for each 
plate.® 

Historians of the art of printing and 
Hispanists in general will welcome the 
addition to the Library’s collections of 
Francisco Vindel’s El Arte tipogr¢fico en 
Espana durante el siglo XV. Cataluna 
(Madrid, 1945). The author lists and de- 
scribes in some detail 157 incunabula, and 
reproduces a large number of samples of 
fifteenth-century printing in Catalonia. 
The material is arranged in chronological 
order, and there is also an index of authors 
and of works published anonymously. The 
volume itself is an excellent example of 
fine printing and should prove a useful 
companion to Haebler’s compilations of 
Spanish incunabula. 

During the year the Library received the 
first publications of the Sociedad de Bib- 
lidfilos Chilenos and of the Cem Biblidfilos 
do Brasil. The Chilean society sponsored 
the publication of the letters of Juan 
Egana, a distinguished Chilean scholar and 
statesman in the era of emancipation. The 
letters, now published for the first time, 
were written in the years 1824-28 to his 
son Mariano. Alfonso Bulnes prepared the 
introduction. The first publication spon- 
sored by the Cem Biblidfilos do Brasil is a 
special edition of Memorias posthumas de 
Braz Cubas, by Joaquim Machado de Assis. 
The volume is illustrated with drawings by 
Candido Portinari. 

Concerned wholly with folklore, the 
Boletin del folklore dominicano, organ of 
the Dominican Folklore Society, publishes 
folktales, music, poetry, and tradition. An 
international review of importance is the 
new Afroamérica, organ of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Afro-American Studies. 
It is concerned with studies “of the Negro 
populations of America, in their biological 


® See page 53 below for further acquisitions in 
the field of Hispanic art. 
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and cultural aspects, and their influence 
upon the American peoples.” Contribu- 
tions in Spanish, Portuguese, English, and 
French are by outstanding scholars in the 
fields concerned. 

The Revista de la Sociedad V enezolana 
de Historia de la Medicina, of Caracas, 
deals with medical history and medical 
education in Venezuela. 

From Spain and Portugal the following 
should be noted. Missionalia hispdnica of 
the Instituto Santo Toribio de Mogrovejo, 
Madrid, is one of the many periodicals is- 
sued under the auspices of the Consejo Su- 
perior de Investigaciones Cientificas. Its 


articles deal chiefly with the history of mis- 
sions in colonial Spanish America. Se- 
farad, organ of the School of Hebrew 
Studies, is also a publication of the Consejo 


and is concerned with all aspects of the 
history of the Jews in Spain. Boletim cul- 
tural da Guiné Portuguesa is from the 
Centro de Estudos da Guiné Portuguesa at 
Bissau. In attractive format, it publishes 
articles on the history, folklore, ethnology, 


and economics of the colony. 


Mrron Burcin 
Editor, Handbook of Latin 


American Studies 














URING the year ending June 30, 
I) 1947, the Library’s microfilm 
collection has been increased by 
over 7,000 reels and strips, bringing the 
total holdings to over 67,000 reels and 
strips. More significant than these figures 
is the wide range of the materials repre- 
sented by these acquisitions, and the pres- 
ence of notable European items which, in 
many cases, are the sole copies in this 
country. Of particular value are the texts 
which supplement the Library’s special col- 
lections in the fields of aeronautics, maps, 
music, Orientalia, Hispanica, law, science, 
rare books, and manuscripts. A number 
of these microfilm accessions are described 
in other reports appearing in this Journal. 
Those classes which are not discussed else- 
where form the subject of the following 
report. 

As in past years, the most notable receipts 
are from the projects with which the 
Library is associated. The British Manu- 
scripts Project of the American Council of 
Learned Societies has turned over to the 
Library 2,016 reels of master negatives to 
date. About one-half of these, representing 
4,003 manuscripts, are now available for 
use in positive form. This Project, initiated 
during the war for the purpose of preserv- 
ing in this country copies of British manu- 
scripts in danger of destruction, has 
brought to the Library of Congress from 
ten different sources an outstanding collec- 
tion of manuscripts on film. During the 
past year, the Project has yielded materials 
of great interest from a number of collec- 
tions hitherto unrepresented. Among 
these the following should be noted: 
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Microfilm 


From the library of the Marquess of 
Downshire, Easthampstead Park, Berks., 
have come microfilms of 84 Trumbull 
manuscripts, many of them letters, dating 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries. 

From the library of the Ear! of Leicester 
at Holkham Hall, Norfolk, have been re- 
ceived films of 209 of the 770 manuscripts 
in this great private collection. These 
range from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
centuries and include Bibles, liturgies, writ- 
ings of the Church Fathers and of Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, and English authors, 
works on jurisprudence and heraldry, and 
a miscellaneous grouping which includes 
many of the Coke papers. Copies of nine 
of the fourteen Livy manuscripts owned 
by Thomas Coke were received from this 
source. 

From the library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, London, have come 14 
reels of film, constituting the first series of a 
subject index which lists acquisitions to 
1890. 

From Mrs. Dorothea Waley Singer of 
Cornwall has come a bibliography of ex- 
traordinary interest, the Handlist of West- 
ern Scientific Manuscripts in Great Britain 
and Ireland Dating from before the XVIth 
Century. The microfilm covers 30,000 
cards prepared by Mrs. Singer, arranged in 
42 groups according to subject, with the 
date and location of each manuscript. 

From the National Library of Wales at 
Aberystwyth has come the largest group of 
recent additions to the ACLS material. 
Three hundred and thirty-six items, listed 
in the Library’s catalog as Additional 
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Manuscripts, are from the collection of Sir 
John Williams. Dating from the fifteenth 
to the nineteenth centuries, these papers 
include some Irish and Manx material as 
well as Welsh and English items. There 
are also 77 Llanstephan manuscripts and 
179 of the Peniarth group; 54 Cwrtmawr 
manuscripts of J. H. Davies of Lincoln’s 
Inn, dating from the seventeenth to the 
nineteenth centuries; the Merthyr Tydvil 
manuscript of Llywarch Reynolds, of the 
seventeenth century; 101 Panton manu- 
scripts of Plas Gwynn in Anglesey, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 62 
items from Lord Mostyn of Mostyn Hall, 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries; and Series I of the Carreglwyd 
Papers. 

In 1923, the Modern Language Associa- 
tion initiated a project whereby reproduc- 
tions of manuscripts and rare books were 
procured and deposited in the Library of 
Congress for the use of qualified students 
either at the Library or through the inter- 
library loan system. A method was subse- 
quently established to permit the distribu- 
tion of positive microfilm copies and the 
retention of the negatives in the Library. 
Before the war interfered with these ac- 
tivities, 855 rotographs and microfilm reels 
had been deposited in the Library. 

Curtailed in 1941, it was only recently 
that the project could be fully resumed. 
Orders have now been placed for 181 items, 
most of which have already reached the 
Library. Much of this new material comes 
from Europe, although a number of the 
texts were located in libraries in this coun- 
try. Among the recent acquisitions on mi- 
crofilm are: twelve manuscripts, from vari- 
ous European collections, of Petrarch’s 
Griselda story; nine manuscripts of Robert 
de Boron (Joseph of Arimathea is the sub- 
ject of seven); Aristotle’s Meteorologica 
in a translation by Mahieu Le Vilain (this 
supplements a large group of Aristotle items 
received before the war) ; letters of David 


Hume and of Robert Southey; four manu- 

scripts of the Conde de Villamediana’s 

Obras; and Albrecht Diirer’s Vier Biicher 

von menschlicher Proportion, Nuremberg, 

1528. 

The extent of the Modern Language 
Association’s service to scholars who wish 
to consult readily and conveniently widely 
scattered material in their fields of special 
interest is indicated by the geographical 
distribution of the libraries in which the 
originals are located. During the past year, 
eleven libraries in Italy have been repre- 
sented, five each in Great Britain and 
France, one each in Spain, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, the Netherlands, and Germany, 
and eight in the United States. 

Newspapers and periodicals still consti- 
tute an important section of the Library’s 
microfilm holdings. Eighty-one newspa- 
pers published in the United States are 
now received regularly on microfilm. Of 
these, thirty-one are in English and fifty are 
in foreign languages. Microfilms of a 
number of newspapers published in foreign 
countries are again reaching the Library 
regularly. 

In addition to these current publications, 
the following material has come in during 
the past year: 

The Inter-Ocean. Chicago. The Republican 
newspaper; March 27, 1872—May 7, 1914; 272 
reels. 

The Japan Weekly Mail. Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama. A review of Japanese commerce, 
politics, literature, and art; Jan. 2, 1886—Feb. 
12, 1916. 

National Archives. Ithaca, New York. Vol- 


ume I, numbers 1-6, Feb. 6—-March 13, 1845; 
these were apparently all the issues published. 

The Tompkins Volunteer. Ithaca, New York. 
Nov. 16, 1841—Apr. 4, 1843; this constituted 
the complete run of this weekly which was 
succeeded by The Tompkins Democrat, 
April 11, 1843 to Dec. 12, 1844, which is 
complete except for one issue. 

New York Tribune. Index; 1875-1906. 

O Le Fa’atonu. Tutuila. August 1903—De- 
cember 1940. 





























American Chemical Society. Journal. Vol- 
umes 1—20 and index; 1879-1898. 

American Periodical Series. Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. Runs of 91 periodicals have been 
microfilmed in an effort to make more readily 
available the rare American periodicals of the 
eighteenth century. The resources of many 
American repositories have been pooled to 
produce this interesting collection. 

A recently-initiated program which 
should be mentioned here is the microfilm- 
ing of reports of congressional committee 
hearings to fill the gaps found in the Li- 
brary’s files. Efforts thus far have been 
concentrated on securing reports of hear- 
ings before the appropriations committees 
of both Houses from 1891 to 1904. It is 
hoped that complete files of all hearings 
will result from this program. 

The wide diversity of the texts received 
on microfilm has been mentioned above 
and may be illustrated here by the follow- 
ing items: 

Maryland. Hall of Records. Records in 
the Colonial Series. These 256 reels 
contain material on Colonial Maryland 
covering wills, inventories, balance 
books, testamentary proceedings, provin- 
cial court judgments, county deeds, and 
many other categories of source material. 

Oklahoma. First Territorial Census of 
Oklahoma [1890]. This came to the 
Library as the gift of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 

Stimson’s surveying datum. These 25 reels 

of film reproduce surveyor’s records of 


Harris County, Texas, and some records 
of other counties, from 1852 to 1946. 

Chicago directories. A group of 59 reels 
includes Chicago directories from 1839 
to 1917, 1923, and 1928/1929. 

Harry Bridges deportation hearings, July 
10-September 14, 1939; official report. 

Bibliography of Walt Whitman manu- 
scripts in the Sprague collection in the 
University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Isle of Man. Parish registers. An exten- 
sive collection on 30 reels. 

The Parson’s Horn-book. Dublin, Office 
of the Comet, 1831. 

T. C. Banks. The Dormant and Extinct 
Baronage of England, or, An Historical 
and Genealogical Account of the Lives, 
Public Employments, and Most Memo- 
rable Actions, of the English Nobility, 
Who Have Flourished from the Norman 
Conquest to the Year 1806... Lon- 
don, 1808. Vol. 2 only. 

Freemasons. The Charter and By-Laws 
of the Lodge of St. Andrew Held in Bos- 
ton, New-England. Constituted in the 
Year 1756 (Manuscript). Also the 
minutes for 1756-78, and 1855-72. 

Chartered by the Grand Lodge of Scot- 

land in 1756, this is said to be the oldest 

Masonic lodge in continuous existence in 

America. The film came to the Library 

by courtesy of Mr. E. S. Welch. 

FausTINE DENNIS 
Curator, Microfilm Reading Room 
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HE war years are past, but it could 
hardly be maintained that peace 
has descended as yet upon the 

Music Division of the Library of Congress. 
The momentum induced by such a con- 
centrated effort would not decelerate in an 
instant, even if there were not excellent 
reasons for continuing to stretch each 
minute to its maximum. The flow of mate- 
rial coming into the Division continues to 
increase. As the reputation of the Library 
itself increases, more gifts are received; and 
as the music industry in the country at 
large assumes a constantly greater impor- 
tance, more publications come in by pur- 
chase and by copyright deposit. In 
addition to all of this material, a new cate- 
gory demands ever more attention—the 
phonograph record. This includes not 
merely music and poetry recordings, but 
documentary discs of all sorts and from 
all countries. 

Thus in spite of the war, music acquisi- 
tions have certainly not fallen off in quan- 
tity, and the following pages should be 
convincing evidence that there has been a 
similar increase in quality. A great deal 
has been done to fill one of the most im- 
portant gaps in the collection. The article, 
“Libraries and Collections,” in Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians says of 
the Music Division: “Except for the wealth 
of old manuscripts and autographs of the 
masters, which can be consulted only in 
some of the great European libraries, the 
Library of Congress offers to student and 
investigator more than ample materials for 
reference and research.” This was sub- 


Music 


stantially true in 1927 when the statement 
was first formulated. There were “sam- 
ples” of the music autographs of a good 
many composers, but only in a compara- 
tively few instances were these the auto- 
graphs of outstanding musical compositions 
heard regularly in the concert halls of the 
world. From the time that the Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge Foundation was set up 
in the Library, this situation began to 
change so far as the autographs of contem- 
porary composers were concerned. During 
the past twenty-two years, a steady stream 
of important scores has been added to the 
collections, until it is safe to say now that 
in the modern field no other library has 
so large and representative a collection. 
And starting in 1941, with the beginning of 
the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation 
Collection, amazing strides have been made 
with regard to the manuscripts of earlier 
composers. There will be more to say 
about specific items in these two Founda- 
tion collections later in this report, but 
no summary of the activities of the past 
few years would be complete without 
pointing out that in the future, the in- 
crease in the autographs of the great com- 
posers of the past will undoubtedly loom 
as the most significant development of this 
period. 

The last seven years have likewise 
brought many notable acquisitions in other 
fields to the Music Division. It would be 
impossible even to list all of the more 
important accessions, but a running ac- 
count of typical items from different fields 
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should help to bring the period more into 
focus. 

As a start, it may be helpful to list the 
descriptive articles and reports which have 
already been published on the acquisitions 
of this period, since no comprehensive an- 
nual summary of the material coming into 
the Division has been available for a num- 
ber of years. The last “separate” issued 
was extracted from pages 133-153 and 
450-503 of the Annual Report of the 
Librarian of Congress for the Fiscal Year 
Ended June 30, 1940. In subsequent 
years, the reorganization of the Library 
necessitated a more closely synthesized an- 
nual report, and although through 1943 
short sections were still devoted to a few of 
the more outstanding items, no extended 
lists or discussions of works in the various 
categories were given. Nonetheless, some 
of the most important acquisitions of the 
entire period were reported in these three 
sections, from the copy of the first volume 
of part music printed from moveable type, 
the Harmonice musices odhecaton A of 
1504, to the establishment of the Gertrude 
Clarke Whittall Foundation Collection 
and the bequest of the Dayton C. Miller 
Collection of Flutes. The reader is there- 
fore urged to consult these sections before 
attempting to draw any conclusions on the 
acquisitions since 1941.7 

In 1943, The Quarterly Journal of Cur- 
rent Acquisitions was founded, and since 
that time all reports on new materials have 
appeared in its pages. An index to these 
music references is given below.? These 


* The sections are located in the various re- 
ports as follows: 1941, pp. 117-125; 1942, pp. 
118-124; and 1943, pp. 191-203. 

* Music articles and lists in The Quarterly 
Journal of Current Acquisitions: 

The First Protestant Hymn Book, by Richard S. 

Hill, vol. 1, no. 1, pp. 32-36. 

Review of the Quarter [Music items under “The 

Arts”’], vol. 1, no. 2, pp. 73-74. 

Military Marches in Colonial Times, by Richard 

S. Hill, vol. 1, no, 3, pp. 40-48. 
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notices have consisted largely of brief lists 
of titles or of extended articles on some 
particular item or collection. Since not all 
the outstanding music acquisitions are in 
the Music Division, special attention is 
called to pertinent items in the Lessing J. 
Rosenwald Collection which is eventually 
to be housed in the Rare Books Division. 
The two catalogs of exhibits held thus far 
by no means exhaust all the important 
music books in this Collection, but they 
will give some idea of what to expect. 

As may be seen, the acquisitions of the 
period have not gone entirely unsung, al- 
though no general survey of the period 
exists. Such a survey was planned for the 
November 1946 issue of this Journal, but it 
was replaced by the report on the purchas- 
ing of wartime music in Germany. It is 
hoped that a few of the major omissions 
can be made up in the present discussion, 
and that regular reports in the future will 
cover the ground more adequately. 


Review of the Quarter [Music items under “The 
Arts”), vol. 1, no. 3, pp. 86-89. 

New Loeffleriana, by Edward N. Waters, vol. 1, 
no. 4, pp. 6—14. 

Paganiniana, by Harold Spivacke, vol. 2, no. 2, 
pp. 49-67. 

The Archive of American Folksong [with a 
partial list of publications by and about the 
Archive], by B. A. Botkin, vol. 2, nos. 3/4, 
pp. 61-69. 

Catalog of Fine Books and Manuscripts Selected 
for Exhibition from the Lessing J. Rosenwald 
Collection, by Frederick R. Goff, vol. 3, no. 1 
[cf. especially: Georgius Reisch, Margarita 
philosophica, on p. 13, and Franchinus 
Gafurius, Theorica musicae, on p. 41). 

A Brahms Manuscript: the Schicksalslied, by 
Edward N. Waters, vol. 3, no. 3, pp. 14-18. 

Buying Music in Germany, by Richard S. Hill, 
vol. 4, no. 1, pp. 15-25. 

Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, by Edward N. 
- Waters, vol. 4, no. 3, pp. 65-66. 

A Catalog of Important Recent Additions to the 
Lessing J. Rosenwald Collection, compiled by 
Frederick R. Goff, vol. 4, no. 3 [cf. especially 
the two Missals on pp. 25-26, and the Exposi- 
tion of the Hymns and Sequences for Use of 
Salisbury on p. 37). 
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Early Books on Music 


In 1944, the Library brought out a sup- 
plement to the Gregory-Sonneck Catalogue 
of Early Books on Music (before 1800), 
which had originally been issued in 1913. 
The supplement, which was edited by 
Hazel Bartlett, Principal Cataloger of the 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, was in- 
tended to cover all the “books acquired by 
the Library 1913-1942,” and included spe- 
cial lists of books from the Dayton C. Miller 
Collection and from the Library’s Chinese 
and Japanese collections. Since the pub- 
lication of this supplement, additional titles 
have been received. Although the war re- 
duced acquisitions more stringently in this 
category than in most, the number of 
volumes is still too large to permit indi- 
vidual discussion of each item in the space 
available here, and it appears best therefore 
to present only an abbreviated “check- 
list” of these titles. With this list to work 
from, students can at least determine what 
new acquisitions fall within their field and 
order catalog cards for more detailed 
information. 

Montanos, Francisco de. Arte de canto llano, 

con entonaciones comunes de coro y altar, y 


otras cosas diuersas, como se vera en la tabla. 
Salamanca, 1625. 45-49461 
South, Robert, 1634-1716. Musica incantans, 
sive poema exprimens musicae vires, per illam, 
iuvene in insaniam acto, et musici inde pericu- 
lum .. . Oxford, 1655. 44—15498 
Ebers, Karl Friedrich, 1770-1836. Voll- 
standige Singschule. Mainz, B. Schott, 
{17—]. 4541440 
Robinson, Daniel, Philomusic. An Essay upon 
Vocal Musick, Wherein Is Amply and Clearly 
Demonstrated by Rule and Example, What- 
ever Is Necessary for the Attainment to the 
True and Perfect Knowledge of That 
Science . . . Nottingham, 1715. 44-15156 


The Dancing-master ... or, Directions for 
Dancing Country-dances, with the Tunes to 
Each Dance, for the Treble-violin. The 18th 
ed. . . . The Whole Work Revised and Done 
on the New-ty’d Note, . . . London, [1725?]. 

44—52050 


The Dancing-master ... or, Directions for 
Dancing Country-dances . . . The 4th ed., 
Containing 360 of the Choicest Old and New 
Tunes . . . The Whole Work Revised and 
Done on the New-ty’d-note, . . . London, 
1728. 45-27913 

Celsius, Anders, 1701-1744, praeses. Disputa- 
tio mechanica, De horologiis musico-auto- 


matis, quam... sub praesidio . . . mag. 
Andreae Celsii . .. publice ventilandam 
sistit Magnus D. Aspelind ... In audit. 
Gust. maj. ad diem IX. Julii anni 
MDCCXXXI . . . Upsala, [1731]. 
46-32981 


Payne, Thomas, b. 1689. A defence of Church- 
Musick. A Sermon Preach’d in the Cathedral- 
Church of Hereford, at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Three Choirs. Oxford, 1738. 

4527898 

Croxall, Samuel, d. 1752. The Antiquity, Dig- 
nity and Advantages of Music. A Sermon 
Preached in the Cathedral Church of Here- 
ford, September 2, 1741. At the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Choirs of Worcester, Glouces- 
ter and Hereford . . . London, 1741. 

46-33627 

Crome, Robert. The Fiddle New Model’d; or, 
A Useful Introduction for the Violin, Exem- 
plify’'d with Familiar Dialogues. London, 
[175-?]. 4452052 

Montanos, Francisco de. Arte de canto Ilano, 
con entonaciones comunes de coro, y altar, y 
otras cosas diversas, como se vera en la tabla. 
. . - Compuesto por Francisco de Montanos, 
y corregido, y enmendado por Sebastian Lopez 
de Velasco . . . Saragossa, 1756. 

45-49219 

[Béthisy, Jean Laurent de] 1702-1781, supposed 
author. Effets de lair sur le corps humain, 
considérés dans le son; ou Discours sur la 
nature du chant. Parm * * *, Am- 
sterdam, et se trouve 4 Paris, chez Lambert 
[etc.], 1760. 45-41438 

Compleat Instructions for the Guitar, Contain- 
ing the Most Modern Directions, with Proper 
Examples for Learners to Obtain a Speedy 
Proficiency . . . To Which Is Added a Col- 
lection of Favourite Minuets, Marches, Songs, 
. . « London, [176—?]. 44—16490 

Tessarini, Carlo, 1690—ca.1765. An Accurate 
Method to Attain the Art of Playing y* 
Violin. . . . with Several Duets and Lessons 
for That Instrument . . . London, [176—?]. 

45-29005 

An Elegy on the Death of The Guardian Out- 

witted, an Opera; Written and Composed by 
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Thomas Augustine Arne . . . London, 1765. 
[An anonymous parody on Gray’s Elegy, the 
text of which is published with this work.] 


46-28263 

Kellner, David, d. 1748. Treulicher Unter- 
richt im General-bass, . . . Mit einer Vorrede 
des Herrn Daniel Solanders... 5. aufl. 
Hamburg, 1773. 44—16447 


Rudimenta  panduristae, oder: Geig-funda- 
menta, worinnen die kiirzeste Unterweisung 
fiir einen Scholaren, welcher in der Violin 
unterwiesen zu werden verlanget . . . Augs- 
burg, 1778. 45—-28831 

Complete Instructions for the Guitar ... To 
Which Is Added a Choice Collection of 
Favorite Airs . . . London, [178—?] 44-16491 

Hook, James, 1746-1827. Guida di musica; 
Being a Complete Book of Instructions for 
Beginners on the Harpsichord or Piano 
Forte . . . London, [178—?]. 43—20010 

Lolli, Antonio, d. 1802. L’Ecole du _ violon 
en quatuor... Opera VIII... [Paris? 
178—?] [4 pts.] 

Miller, Edward, 1731-1807. Institutes of 
Music, or, Easy Instructions for the Harpsi- 


chord: . . . To Which Are Added Easy, and 
Pleasing Lessons for Practice; . . . London, 
[178-—?]. 44-50749 


Portmann, Johann Gottlieb, 1739-1798. J. G. 
Portmanns Musikalischer Unterricht. Zum 
Gebrauch fiir Anfanger und Liebhaber der 
Musik iiberhaupt, so viel sie von den ersten 
Griinden der Musik, Melodie, Harmonie, 
Metrum, Rhytmus, u. s. w., verstehen miissen 
. . . Darmstadt und Speier, Mit Krameri- 
schen Schriften und Bosslerischen Noten, 


1785. 45-34413 
Leone, of Naples. A Complete Introduction to 
the Art of Playing the Mandoline. ... To 


Which Are Added a Pleasing Variety of Airs, 
Lessons, Duets & Sonatas. Composed... 


by Sig™ Leoni of Naples . . . London, 
[1785 ?]. 47-34202 
[Ring, John] 1752-1821. The Commemoration 
of Handel. A Poem. The 2d ed... . Lon- 
don, 1786. 4244444 


Instructions for the Tambourine, with a Selec- 
tion of the Most Admired Airs, Waltzes, and 
Marches, Arranged for the Piano Forte, with 
an Accompaniment for the Tambourine . . 
London, [179—?]. 43-34422 

Kollmann, August Friedrich Christoph, 1756- 
1829. An Introduction to the Art of Prelud- 
ing and Extemporizing. In Six Lessons for 
the Harpsichord or Harp ... Opt 3d... 
London, [179-?]. 4444598 
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Moller, John Christopher, fl. 1790. A Sett of 
Progressive Lessons for the Harpsichord or 
Piano Forte, ... Opera VI... London, 
[179-]. 4541226 

Nicholson, James, fl. 1800. A Concise Treatise 
on Thorough Bass, with Practical Lessons, 
Selected from the Most Eminent Composers, 
with Their Melodies for a Violin, or German 
Flute . . . London, [1796?]. 4244254 

Miller, Edward, 1731-1807. Institutes of 
Music; or, Easy Instructions for the Harpsi- 


chord: . . . To Which Are Added Easy and 
Pleasing Lessons for Practice, . . . London, 
[1799?]. 43-33446 


The collection is so extensive that even 
before the war it had become very difficult 
to find significant titles to add to it. A few 
desirable works are still missing, but they 
are so rare that copies very seldom come on 
the market. With continental sources cut 
off, England became the chief market, and 
naturally this meant a preponderance of 
English titles. Some few European publi- 
cations which had found their way to Eng- 
land before all trading was cut off turned 
up occasionally, but it is not surprising to 
find twenty English imprints as against nine 
from the rest of Europe. The field is of 
such basic importance for all musicological 
studies that every effort will be made to 
find worthy material to fill out and com- 
plete this outstanding collection. 


Early Music Imprints 


Among the more than eight hundred and 
fifty pieces of music published before 1800, 
the English imprints again dominate. But 
here there is a much richer scattering from 
other countries. Easily the most im- 
portant single item acquired is Petrucci’s 
Odhecaton of 1504, which has been men- 
tioned above and described at length in 
the Annual Report of the Librarian for 
1943, pp. 191-3. Chronologically, the 
next entry in this category would be Luis 
Milan’s Libro de musica de vihuela de 
mano, intitulado El Maestro, published in 
1536 by Romano in Valencia. The copy 
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lacks a few leaves of the tablature (which 
can be filled in with photostats) but all the 
essentials of the volume are present. As 
the earliest of an important series of music 
adapted for the Spanish vihuela or guitar, 
this choice and rare imprint is an important 
addition to the very representative collec- 
tion which the Library has gradually as- 
sembled on this subject. 

The next in line of the sixteenth-century 
imprints appeared approximately forty 
years later. The earliest of these is the 
Quintus part only of Pervernage’s Can- 
tiones aliquot sacrae, sex, septem et octo 
vocum [Douai, 1578], followed by a com- 
plete set of the five parts, bound in one 
volume, of Giovanni Pietro Cottone’s J/ 
secondo libro de madrigali a cinque voci 
[Turin, 1581]. Vogel, in his Bibliothek der 
gedruckten weltlichen V ocalmustk Italiens, 
cites Cottone’s first collection, published 
likewise in Turin in 1572, but misses the 
second book entirely. It would seem from 
this that the collection is of the greatest 
rarity. 

The next publication of polyphonic 
music is also in one volume, but it was in- 
tended to appear in this form, and was not 
a binder’s whim. A little earlier in the 
century we begin to get the first collections 
of music printed from engraved copper 
plates, and as was customary in this type 
of publication, all the parts for a given 
work were engraved on pages which op- 
pose one another. The volume was laid 
open on a table, and the singers who gath- 
ered round found that each of the parts 
faced in a different direction for their 
greater convenience. The present volume 
was apparently composed and published by 
Jacobo Peeters in Rome in 1588, and con- 
sists of Il primo libro del jubilo di S. Ber- 
nardo con alcune canzonette spirituali 
scritte e intagliate a tre et quattro voci. 
One further set of part books comes from 
early in the seventeenth century: Giovanni 
Domenico Montella’s Settimo libro de 
madrigali a cinqve voci [Naples, 1605]. 


Vogel mentions the publication under 
Montella, no. 7. Unfortunately, of the 
five parts, the basso is missing in this set. 

Among the religious publications of this 
same period, by far the most outstanding 
was also described in an earlier article in 
this Journal—the two editions of the first 
Protestant hymn book, the Etlich Christlich 
Lider Lobgesang |Wittenberg, 1524], better 
known as the Achtliederbuch, since they 
contained the first publication of eight 
Lutheran chorales under one cover. The 
chorale was to burgeon during the re- 
mainder of the century as one of the most 
popular forms, and numerous, much larger 
collections were brought out. Typical of 
these is another new acquisition, published 
in Leipzig in 1588 with the title Geystliche 
Lieder D. Martini Lutheri. It includes 
just ten times as many chorales in the first 
section of the volume alone. After a short 
section giving the mass and some hymns 
suitable for the burial service, there fol- 
lows another section of Psalmen und 
geistliche Lieder in which there are sixty- 
nine more chorales. Our copy, acquired 
in 1945, ends with a Betbuchlin which 
contains no music. 

Regardless of the general impression, 
the Lutherans were not satisfied with 
chorales alone, as is demonstrated in part 
by the alto book from a set of four fascicles, 
issued by George Rhau in Wittenberg in 
1544. It is the Postremum vespertini 
offic opus . . . Magnificat octo modorum 
sev tonorum numero xxv, described at 
length by Eitner in his Bibliographie der 
Musik-Sammelwerke, p. 84. According to 
Eitner, woodcut portraits of Luther, Jo- 
hann Friderich, and Melanchthon are 
printed in the tenor part, and hence the 
collection was clearly issued with the full 
approval of the top council, but the con- 
tents includes motets by Morales, Fevin, 
Galliculus, Jachet, Loiset Pieton, Pipelare, 
Adam Rener, Pierre de la Rue, Richafort, 
Tugdual, and Verdelot, who for the most 
part were good Catholic composers. 
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Another demonstration of what might be 
called the catholicity of Lutheran taste is 
found in Lucas Lossius’ Psalmodia, hoc est, 
Cantica sacra veteris ecclestae selecta, pub- 
lished by Schwertelius in Wittenberg in 
1569. It has a preface by Philipp Me- 
lanchthon, but the contents is largely made 
up of antiphons in Latin. Clearly, there 
was not so sharp a break in the Lutheran 
service as is often supposed. 

Another small but thick book by Andreas 
Spethe may be a further example of this, 
but it will take closer study to work out all 
of its implications. Usually, the Reforma- 
tion tended to put Latin texts into the 
vernacular, and the many different metri- 
cal versions of the Psalms were produced 
in the process. Spethe in his Psalmorum 
Davidis, prophetae regii, paraphrasis 
metrorhythmica, ad melodias gallicas, et 
rhythmos germanicos D. Doct. Ambrosii 
Lobwasseri (Heidelberg, 1596] manages to 
mix in all these other elements while keep- 
ing the Psalms in Latin. It is probable 
that the volume exerted no wide influence, 
but it makes a curious addition to the 
collections. 

Finally, among these early publications, 
three Catholic volumes deserve mention. 
The first, the Litaniae septem Deiparae 
Virgini musice decantandae, was issued in 
Antwerp by Petrus Phalesius in 1598 and 
is one of the very few works in the Library 
from this famous press. On the cover 
there is a charming steel engraving of the 
Virgin, surrounded by an orchestra of 
angels; most of the music is for four voices. 
Much later, around 1674, Giovanni An- 
tonio Grossi issued in Milan his Terzo libro 
di motetti ecclesiastici a voce sola, et una 
Salve Regina con sinfonia ... Opera 
ottava. The printing is crude and at times 
so blurred that it is illegible, and along with 
this loss in craftsmanship comes a simplifi- 
cation in the music, which has abandoned 
polyphony for a solo voice with figured bass. 
The last of these three volumes is a 
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standard part of the liturgy, a Proces- 
sionarivm [Rome, 1679], with square black 
notes printed on red staves, and with a 
handsome steel engraving as cover and 
frontispiece. 

Easily the most exciting large purchase of 
early imprints came with the dispersal by 
Otto Haas late in 1944 of part of the fa- 
mous library formed by Alfred Moffat. 
For years, Mr. Moffat has been identified 
in the minds of most musicians as the editor 
of long series of early chamber works, par- 
ticularly violin sonatas, and it now seems 
that many of these had been prepared from 
original editions in his own possession. 
The Music Division was fortunate in get- 
ting almost all of the rarer items not already 
in its collections, as well as many of the 
more routine publications, making a total 
of a little more than a third of the 700 


numbers offered for sale.® 


*It is not customary in these reports to cite 
dealers’ catalogs, but the Otto Haas catalogs 
could well be an exception to this rule, as they 
are bibliographical tools which no major music 
library should be without. Since the Moffat col- 
lection itself was an important bibliographical 
entity, and since it will be many years before a 
complete description of all the items the Library 
acquired from it is available, a listing of the item 
numbers from the Haas catalog no. 20 as an in- 
terim record should be useful. The numbers are: 
2, 10, 14, 15, 26, 27, 32, 36, 52, 53, 57, 58, 62, 
63, 68, 69, 71A, 73, 77, 92, 100, 101, 110, 115, 
122, 126, 132, 136, 137, 142, 143, 148, 151-154, 
168-171, 175-177, 185, 188A, 190, 195, 
198A-B, 199, 205, 207, 207A, 217-219, 226, 
230, 236, 242-244, 247, 250, 251, 256, 258, 259, 
262, 264, 265, 268-270, 272, 279, 286-288, 290— 
293, 295, 299, 303, 306-310, 315, 319A, 320A, 
321, 334, 337, 340-342, 349, 354, 359-361, 367, 
368, 370, 373, 376, 381, 382, 387, 404, 405, 
408-415, 417, 418A, 420, 422, 423, 427-429, 
433-438, 440, 443-445, 449, 450, 455, 456, 463, 
465, 466, 468, 471, 475, 476, 478, 484, 485, 
487-492, 494, 495, 497, 498, 501, 505, 506, 508, 
511-514, 516, 518, 522, 541-543, 545-547, 550, 
552-553A, 559, 564, 573, 579, 580, 582, 583, 
586-588, 590, 591, 595, 599, 601, 604, 607-611, 
617, 620, 621, 624, 626-628, 630, 634, 636-638, 
646, 647, 650, 657, 658, 661-666, 676, 679, 681, 
688, 691, 694, 696, 698A. 
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Only one volume of the Moffat acquisi- 
tions dates from before 1700, a collection 
of Dutch songs Bellerophon, of, Lust tot 
Wijsheyd, edited and published by Dirck 
Pieterszon Pers in Amsterdam in 1633. 
The first section contains a collection of 
aphorisms, each illustrated with a small 
engraving and exemplified in a poem. 
This is followed by a group of sacred songs, 
modeled on the German chorale, and this 
in turn is followed by the largest section of 
the book: “De vrolijcke Stemmen, of 
stichtige Ghedichten.” Many of the songs 
are accompanied by the melody in notes, 
but more often there is only an indication 
of the tune to which the words are to be 
sung. 

The real strength of Mr. Moffat’s library 
lay, as might be expected, in its chamber 
music. The Library obtained thirteen 
works published in Amsterdam by Estienne 
Roger between 1700 and 1715. They are 
not all among his most famous publica- 
tions, but they fill many gaps which seri- 
ously needed filling in order to round out 
the collection. Albinoni’s Sonate da 
chiesa, opera quarta; Bassani’s XII sonate 
da chiesa, opera quinta; Gottfried Finger’s 
various compositions for the flute in his 
Opera terza and composite Opera quarta 
e sexta, and the curious compilation of 
Quatorse sonates a 2 flustes, for which he 
furnished the first six compositions; Gott- 
fried Keller’s VI sonate a tre, due flauti e 
basso continuo; Benedetto Marcello’s 
O pera seconda of twelve solo flute sonatas; 
John Christopher Pepusch’s VI sonate a 
flauto solo con cimbalo o vero fagotto; the 
fifth, seventh, and tenth opera of Johann 
Christian Schickhard; some Bizzarrie per 
camera a tre by Giuseppe Valentini; and 
the twelve flute sonatas of Robert Valen- 
tine’s Opera terza taken altogether round 
out the works issuing from the presses of 
this famous publisher. How unusual this 
group of publications is may be seen from 
the fact that during this whole period, the 





Library was able to acquire only two addi- 
tional works published by Roger—sets of 
trio sonatas by Vivaldi and James Sherard, 
in both instances the composers’ Opera 
prima. The Moffat collection also included 
two publications of collections by Handel 
and by Loeillet, issued a little later by 
Jeanne Roger whose exact connection with 


Estienne is still not altogether clear. 


sibly as further evidence accumulates, these 


pieces will help to clear up the puzzle. 


There is a scattering of publications from 


Paris—Jean Baptiste Christophe’s 


Rondes, chanson a danser (1724), three 
volumes of Brunetes ou petits airs tendres 
(1703-11) from the Moffat collection, and 
a Recueil des motets de Monsieur Campra 
(1712) from another source; likewise the 
extremely important and rare Premier 
livre de sonates a violon seul et la basse by 
Henry Eccles, published by Foucaut in 
1720. As has been intimated above, how- 
ever, the amazing strength of the Moffat 
collection lay in its early English imprints. 
Works by William Babell, Francesco Bar- 
santi, Jean Loeillet of Ghent, J. C. Pepusch, 
Giovanni Porta, and Gasparo Visconti is- 
sued with the joint imprint of Walsh and 
Hare; a dozen works published by Walsh 
alone, others by Walsh and Randall before 
Randall took over the business; publica- 
tions of Francesco Geminiani, Benedetto 
Marcello (an English version of The First 
Fifty Psalms), Domenico Scarlatti, and 
others from the press of John Johnson; and 
examples of the publications of Benjamin 
Cooke, Thomas Cross, Richard Meares, 
and Peter Thompson (before the rest of the 
family had been added to the firm) ; all of 
these will help to document the first half 
of the eighteenth century. And needless to 
say, the second half of the century is 
covered even more completely. From 
Moffat and other sources, eight contem- 
porary editions of concertos and smaller 
chamber works by Johann Christian Bach 
have been added to the collections; in addi- 
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tion to this, six publications for piano by 
Johann Schobert (mostly sonatas), violin 
compositions by Joseph Fodor and Anton 
Kammel, and a large group of publica- 
tions by composers of the Mannheim 
school—for example, three by Anton Filtz, 
four by Franz Xaver Richter, and nine by 
Karl Stamitz. These few indications, how- 
ever, in no way cover the extent and 
breadth of the new acquisitions in this 
field, but for the time being they may serve 
to show that the early chamber music hold- 
ings of the Division are being rapidly 
increased. 


Music Autographs 
In the Annual Report for 1941, a brief 


section announced the establishment of the 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation Col- 
lection of Musical Autographs. From a 
notable beginning, the Collection has con- 
tinued to grow until now it represents one 
of the most outstanding entities in the 
Music Division. In fact, the collection of 
Brahms manuscripts probably forms as 
large and valuable a corpus of his works as 
can be found in any institution in the 
world. Alfred von Ehrmann’s Johannes 
Brahms, thematisches Verzeichnis seiner 
Werke showed that in 1933 a good many 
individuals and libraries possessed a few 
Brahms manuscripts, but that the greatest 
concentrations were owned by the pub- 
lisher of much of Brahms’ music, N. Sim- 
rock, by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde 
in Vienna, and by the private collector, Dr. 
Jerome Stonborough of Vienna. Most of 
the Simrock manuscripts have since been 
sold and are now distributed throughout 
various collections, although there may still 
be an important segment in Germany. The 
complete Stonborough collection is now a 
part of the Whittall Collection. 
changes have taken place since 1933 that a 


So many 


definite statement cannot be formulated 








safely, but it would seem altogether likely 
that the Whittall Collection of Brahms may 
be the most important assemblage of his 
autographs to be found anywhere. 

The Brahms manuscripts, however, are 
by no means the end of the Collection. 
The Beethoven letters, six of which are ap- 
parently still unpublished, the Mozart 
Serenade in B flat major (K. V. 361) and 
Quintet in C major (K. V. 515), and the 
Schubert songs would make an important 
group of autographs even without the 
Brahms. In addition to these, the Library 
has acquired through the generosity of Mrs. 
Whittall a collection of pictures, manu- 
scripts, and letters of or about Nicold 
Paganini, and another collection of over 
300 letters and a number of manuscripts of 
Felix Mendelssohn. The Paganiniana 
have already been described by Dr. 
Spivacke in an earlier article in this 
Journal, and the Mendelssohn letters will 
form the basis of an article in a forthcom- 
ing number. Of the latter, it must suffice 
to say here that a large number of the let- 
ters are addressed to his English publisher 
and point out misprints that had crept into 
the German editions of his works with sug- 
gestions of how certain improvements 
might be effected. It would be impossible 
to catalog the complete contents of these 
three subdivisions of the Collection in a 
report of this size, and for additional infor- 
mation the reader must be referred to the 
earlier and the forthcoming reports. 

After the war the Stonboroughs were 
able to reassemble a few of the autographs 
which had been left behind in Vienna at 
an earlier date; since these manuscripts 
have now been added to those previously 
described in the Annual Report for 1941, a 
brief supplementary list can be given here. 
No commentary is necessary to make it per- 
fectly manifest that these are some of the 
most important autographs in the entire 
Collection. 
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Johannes Brahms (1833-1897) 


Op. 12. Ave Maria fiir Frauenchor mit 
Orchesterbegleitung. [1858]. Also, the ver- 
sion for chorus and pianoforte. 

Op. 13. Begrabnisgesang fiir Chor und Blas- 
instruments. [1858]. 

Op. 34. Quintett (in f minor) fiir Pianoforte, 
zwei Violinen, Bratsche, und Violoncello. 
Score. [1864]. 

Op. 37. Drei geistliche Chore fiir Frauenstim- 
men ohne Begleitung. Complete. [1859, 
1863]. 

Op. 44. Zwélf Lieder und Romanzen fiir 
Frauenchor a cappella oder mit willkiirlicher 
Begleitung des Pianoforte. In two fascicles, 
one containing the chorus parts in score and 
the other the ad libitum piano accompani- 
ment. 

Op. 90. Dritte Symphonie (in F major) fir 
grosses Orchester. Full score for orchestra. 
[1883]. See illustration. 

Praludium und Fuge fiir die Orgel. [1857]. See 
Von Ehrmann: Thematisches Verzeichnis, p. 
160. No. 2 in g minor. 

Zwei Giguen und eine Sarabande fiir Piano- 
forte. [Januar-Februar 1855]. Von Ehrmann, 
pp. 160-161. Gigue, No. 1 in a minor, and 
No. 2 in b minor; Saraband, No. 2 in b 
minor. 


Richard Wagner (1813-1883) 


Double fugue, written on four staves without 
indication of instrumentation. It was first 
analysed and published by Edgar Istel in his 
article, “Eine Doppelfuge von der Hand 
Wagners,” Die Musik, Jhg. 114, 1912, Heft 
19, p. 27. 

Symphony in C major. Reduction for piano 
solo of the last three movements. Composed 
in 1832, the orchestra score and the second 
movement of the piano reduction were first 
published in 1911 by Max Brockhaus in 
Leipzig. See the article by Edgar Istel, “‘Rich- 
ard Wagners C dur-Symphonie. Nach der 
wiedergefundenen Orchesterskizze,” Neue 
Musik-Zeitung, Jhg. 32, 1911, Heft 5, p. 97. 


Karl Maria von Weber (1786-1826) 


Op. 34. Grosses Quintett fiir Clarinette, 2 
Violinen, Viola and Violoncell. An arrange- 
ment of the string parts for piano solo in 
Weber’s autograph, so that the work could be 
performed by clarinet and piano. There is 
also a contemporary copy in score of the first 
three movements, not in Weber’s hand, but 
said to have been corrected by him. 





Variationen fiir das Violoncell. Fiir seinen 
Freund Alexander von Dusch componirt. At 
the end is the note: “In 8 Stunden vollendet. 
Mannheim 28. Mai 1810.” Full score for 
Violoncello principale, Violini, Viole, Flauto, 
Oboi, Corni in F, Fagotti, Bassi. See Jahns, 
Chronologisch-thematisches Verzeichnis, p. 
115. 

The Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foun- 
dation has likewise continued to grow 
through the benefactions of Mrs. Coolidge. 
Autographed programs for the many con- 
certs she sponsors both in Washington and 
elsewhere, many letters from important 
figures in the musical world, and signed 
presentation copies of books and musical 
compositions come to the Division periodi- 
cally. These, when they can be made 
available, will offer the serious student one 
of the richest sources of materials for the 
study of this period that can be found. 
The collection of contemporary autograph 
manuscripts will also be outstanding, and 
this, too, has continued to increase. The 
autograph score and parts of a string trio by 
Heitor Villa-Lobos and a piano quartet, 
Op. 59, by Adolf Busch were written for 
and performed at a Founder’s Day concert. 
Quincy Porter’s String Quartet, No. 7, has 
already been performed widely and seems 
to be one of the best of his works in this 
form. A particularly interesting group of 
scores stems from a series of commissions 
for ballets first danced by Martha Graham 
at the Coolidge Festival in 1944 or at a 
concert sponsored by the Foundation for 
the Harvard Symposium on Music Criti- 
cism. They include Appalachian Spring 
by Aaron Copland, Herodiade by Paul 
Hindemith, Imagined Wing by Darius 
Milhaud, and Night Journey by William 
Schuman. These ballets have already 
been performed so often in this country 
and abroad that they have won a definite 
place for themselves in the history of the 
dance, and any serious student of the sub- 
ject will have ample reason for being grate- 
ful to Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge. 
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The Victor Herbert collection has also 
continued to be augmented through the 
deposits of Mr. and Mrs. Robert S. Bartlett 
of New York (the composer’s son-in-law 
and daughter). The collection is now 
assuming in its great variety and richness 
an aspect of complete authority, covering 
every phase of the composer’s creative and 
private life. Most of the important works 
for the stage were already here in the com- 
plete autograph scores, but recent years 
have seen a number of additional musical 
autographs that throw new light on unex- 
pected aspects of his musical career, for 
example, orchestral arrangements of De- 
bussy’s Minstrels and La Fille aux cheveux 
de lin. Two literary autographs have also 
been deposited recently—the penciled 
draft of a letter Herbert sent to an un- 
named _ recipient describing Antonin 
Dvofak, and the draft of an address which 
Herbert gave in honor of Enrico Caruso in 
1916. Astriking memento is the Bispham 
medal awarded Herbert as a composer of 
American opera. Especially illuminating 
is a large collection of the piano-vocal 
scores of operas, which the composer treas- 
ured in his personal library. A set of six 
beautifully bound volumes of the solo songs 
of Samuel Lover, Herbert’s grandfather, 
for whose memory he had the greatest re- 
spect, demands mention, since they testify 
so clearly to his natural inheritance. Some 
of these songs bear comments in Herbert’s 
hand which indicate recollections of early 
performances or of personal preferences. 

There are so many individual manu- 
scripts by other composers, acquired both 
by gift and by purchase, that it would be 
quite impossible to mention them all, let 
alone discuss them. The earliest is a thick 
little volume, compiled by Daniel Melvill 
in 1612, and called by him: “Ane buik off 
roundells. Whairin thair is conteined 
songs and roundells that may be sung with 
thrie, four, fyue, or mo voices haifing 
prettie and plesantt letters, sum in latin and 
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sum in Inglish quhilks ar an hundredth in 
number. Collected and notted by dauid 
meluill. 1612.” The manuscript is so 
famous that a previous owner, Michael 
Tomkinson, of Franche Hall, Kidder- 
minster, England, had it edited by Gran- 
ville Bantock and H. Osmond Anderton, 
and published—with a half dozen pages 
and the ornate binding reproduced in col- 
ored facsimile—for the Roxburghe Club in 
1916. The editors were able to identify 
the compiler as the elder brother of James 
Melvill, 1556-1614, the celebrated Presby- 
terian divine. David Melvill copied quite 
a number of pieces from Thomas Ravens- 
croft’s Pammelia and Deuteromelia, 1609, 
including that round of all rounds, ““Three 
Blind Mice.” The general structure and 
opening are the same as those in the round 
we sing today, but the remainder is some- 
what different. The words of the original, 
indeed, have a strength of flavor about 
them which would certainly have to be 
modified before the round could be sung 
quite so freely in every nursery and gram- 
mar school of the land: 





Three blind mice, three blind mice, 

Dame Joliane, Dame Joliane, 

The miller and his merry old wife, 

She scrapéd the tripe, lick thou the knife. 

A curious manuscript, which will pose 
some intricate problems for scholars, is the 
full score of Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
chorale, “Und ob die Welt voll Teufel 
war,” the last movement from Cantata 
LXXX. For many years, it was thought 
to be in the hand of Johann Sebastian 
Bach himself, but according to the dealer 
from whom it was purchased, Charles 
Stanford Terry felt that it was more prob- 
ably in the hand of Bach’s eldest son, Wil- 
helm Friedemann. Unfortunately, the 
attestation must have been made privately, 
since no statement of any sort regarding the 
manuscript can be found among Terry’s 
published works. The report of Terry’s 
words, furthermore, would seem to be in- 
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From the Full Score of the Last Movement of Bach’s Cantata LXXX. 

















complete, since it would have been quite 
impossible for such a keen student as Terry 
to have missed the fact that the work was 
in two hands—the four staves at the top 
of each page being written in one hand 
and the rest in another [see illustration]. 
The real importance of this manuscript 
begins to emerge only when one studies 
Wilhelm Rust’s account of the manuscripts 
on which he based his edition of the Can- 
tata in the Bach Werke, Bd. XVIII. Al- 
though this is Bach’s only cantata setting of 
the most famous of all Lutheran chorales, 
“Ein’ feste Burg,” there is no trace of the 
autograph; apparently Rust had to work 
from later copies. This movement of the 
Cantata was based almost entirely on a 
manuscript in the Kirnberger “Nachlass,” 
which passed by way of Princess Amalia’s 
library to the Oeffentliche Wissenschaft- 
liche Bibliothek in Berlin. Like the pres- 
ent manuscript, the text is given in Latin. 
Rust reprints this text in Anhang II of the 
same volume, p. 389. The opening chorus 
of the Cantata, with the text likewise in 
Latin, exists in the hand of Wilhelm 
Friedemann, and conceivably our manu- 
script is a continuation of the other. There 
is reason to suppose, at any rate, that our 
last movement antedates the Kirnberger 
copy, and if so, it may have been prepared 
in the Bach household in Leipzig. Bach 
was constantly adapting movements from 
one work for some different occasion, and 
he may quite well have set his sons and 
students to copying out this Latin version 
from the autograph of the Cantata. Lack- 
ing the autograph, this copy may represent 
the earliest source for the work. 

Coming down to more modern times, 
the autographs are too numerous and 
varied for more than brief mention here. 
The publishing house, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
has presented to the Library a whole group 
of autographs by Oscar George Theodore 
Sonneck, the first Chief of the Music Divi- 
sion. Almost all of his compositions from 








Op. 8 to Op. 20 are included, as well as 
several smaller compositions written for 
special occasions. Edwin Franko Goldman 
has presented the first sketch in pencil for 
his most famous march, “On the Mall,” 
written for piano before it was orchestrated 
for his famous band concerts in Central 
Park. An earlier band leader, John Philip 
Sousa, is also represented by the orchestra- 
tion which Francis Wilson asked him to 
prepare for two musical comedies which 
later met with considerable success in New 
York. One was The Merry Monarch by 
Emile Charbrier and Woolson Morse; at 
the end of the full score—in two large 
volumes—the orchestrator has written: 
“John Philip Sousa Washington D. C. 
August Ist 1890.” The second is The Lion 
Tamer with music by Richard Stahl; for 
this Sousa not only did the orchestrating, 
but wrote some of the music himself, par- 
ticularly “The Lion Tamer March.” From 
approximately the same period comes a 
large collection of 54 songs and piano com- 
positions, composed between 1896 and 
1914, by Reginald De Koven. 

In memory of her husband, Ottorino 
Respighi, Signora Respighi presented to the 
Library, along with a copy of his death 
mask, the autograph of his famous Fontane 
di Roma. With its companion number, 
the Pini di Roma, this is Respighi’s most 
frequently played composition, and hence 
is a most desirable acquisition. Germain 
Prevost of the original Pro Arte Quartet 
has given the Division Eugene Ysayé’s 
original manuscript of his cadenzas for 
Mozart’s Symphonie concertante for violin, 
viola, and orchestra. Egon Wellesz has 
presented the autograph score of his string 
quartet, Op. 60, which recently received 
its first American performance at the 
Founder’s Day Concert in the Coolidge 
Auditorium on October 30. Through the 
kindness of Miss Helen Black of the Am- 
Rus Music Agency in New York, the Li- 
brary has received the autograph of Dimitri 
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Kabalevsky’s Improvisation, Op. 23, No. 
1, signed and dated at the end 
“9.1V.1934/Moskva.” 

More and more American composers are 
forming the very welcome habit of sending 
in their manuscripts immediately follow- 
ing publication—and sometimes prior 
thereto. The Roy Harris collection has 
been increased in this way through the ad- 
dition of the autographs of his Violin 
Concerto, “Acceleration,” Creed, and the 
Folk Song Symphony. Nicholas Nabokoff 
has presented the score of his cantata, 
America Was Promises, set to a poem by 
Archibald MacLeish, and his string quar- 
tet, Serenata estiva. In addition, he pre- 
sented the Library with an almost unheard 
of item, the autograph of an unpublished 
piano composition by Igor Stravinsky, 
Souvenir d’une marche boche, signed and 
dated by the composer “Norges, 1 Sept. 
1915.” Another Stravinsky manuscript 
came in through the Works Project Admin- 
istration, which had first performed the 
work in California. This is the orchestral 
score of his much-discussed arrangement of 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” The score 
is large in format, and contained in a mag- 
nificent over-sized morocco binding, richly 
tooled and decorated. On a preliminary 
leaf, in Stravinsky’s hand appear the fol- 
lowing two paragraphs: 

“Searching about for a vehicle through 
which I might best express my gratitude 
at the prospect of becoming an American 
Citizen, I chose to harmonize and orches- 
trate as a national chorale the beautiful 
sacred anthem The Star Spangled Banner. 

“Tt is a desire to do my bit in these 
grievous times toward fostering and pre- 
serving the spirit of patriotism in this 
country that inspires me to tender this my 
humble work to the American People. 
Icor STRAVINSKY 

1941” 


Other autograph scores have come from 
Robert Ward (his First Symphony) and 
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from many others. Burnet Tuthill has 
presented his Quintet for Clarinet and 
Strings, Op. 15, and David Diamond his 
Quintet in B Minor for Flute, String Trio, 
and Piano, commissioned by the League of 
Composers in 1937. Godfrey Turney has 
presented nine of his autographs, including 
the Fanfare, Chorale & Finale, and his 
Pianoforte Sonata; and Richard Arnell has 
sent in a large collection of manuscript 
sketches, written between 1939 and 1945. 
Through the kindness of the general editor 
of the series, Mr. William Strickland, and 
the publisher, the H. W. Gray Company, 
the autographs of the works written for the 
“Contemporary Organ Series” are gradu- 
ally being sent to the Library as the publi- 
cations appear in print. Recent additions 
to the collection include Douglas Moore’s 
Passacaglia, Walter Piston’s Chromatic 
Study on the Name of Bach, Aaron Cop- 
land’s Improvisation, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach’s Prelude on an Old Folk Tune, 
Seth Bingham’s Pastorale, Ernst Krenek’s 
Sonata, Cecil Effinger’s Prelude and Fugue, 
Darius Milhaud’s Pastorale, Mrs. Mary 
Howe’s Elegy, Bernard Wagenaar’s Ec- 
logue, Henry Cowell’s Processional, and 
Quincy Porter’s Canon and Fugue. 
Although not strictly an autograph, one 
earlier manuscript collection must be 
briefly mentioned here. It consists of 
some two dozen manuscript scores and over 
three hundred sets of parts for band. This 
is the gift of Mr. Norman P. Scala of Wash- 
ington, whose grandfather was Francis 
Scala, the leader of the Marine Band from 
Sept. 9, 1855 to Dec. 13, 1871, and hence 
the purveyor extraordinary of music to the 
Presidents of the United States from 
Franklin Pierce to Ulysses S. Grant, in- 
cluding the whole Civil War period and 
the administration of Abraham Lincoln. 
Scala was born in Italy and got most of 
his training as a clarinetist there. As a 
consequence, fully a third of the arrange- 
ments he made for the Marine Band are 
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excerpts of operas by Rossini, Donizetti, 
Bellini, Verdi, Offenbach, Meyerbeer, 
Mercadante, and many lesser men. An- 
other large segment is made up of arrange- 
ments of the popular dances of the day— 
polkas, gallops, waltzes (a goodly number 
of these by “John Strauss”), schottisches, 
and quadrilles. There are remarkably few 
of the patriotic songs of the Civil War, 
so many of which are still sung today, 
although a few of them, such as Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp and Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home, appear unexpectedly in “Med- 
leys.” Probably the most important single 
items are three “Inauguration Marches” 
for Presidents Buchanan, Lincoln, and 
Grant, and a great number of funeral or 
“Death” marches which were undoubtedly 
used for state occasions. There is also a 
medley from Offenbach’s Geneviéve de 
Brabant which uses as its “Trio” the famous 
“Couplets des hommes d’armes,” best 
known today as the Marines’ Hymn. The 
source of the Hymn has, of course, been 
known for many years, but there was never 
before any direct evidence to show how 
the Marines picked up this French oper- 
etta tune. The collection, however, is not 
so important for its single items as for 
the accumulated weight which they build 


up when taken together. Few collections 
are still extant that allow us to see a full 
cross-section of the music used by an im- 
portant organization. And since many of 
the arrangements were carefully dated by 
Scala, they present an unequaled oppor- 
tunity for studying the history and evolu- 
tion of the American band. 


Conclusion 


Quite obviously, this account cannot 
hope to cover all the acquisitions of the 
war period. Rather than skim lightly over 
everything, it has seemed best to concen- 
trate on the three main categories of 
materials in the Music Division. The 
normal growth of the collections, however, 
has continued in other fields, and notable 
additions have been made in some of 
them. A great many autograph letters, 
over sixty opera full scores, and more than 
a hundred and fifty librettos before 1800 
will lend even greater diversity and rich- 
ness to their respective fields. In general, 
there has been no diminution in the volume 
of acquisitions during the war period and 
outstanding progress has been made in sev- 
eral fields of major importance to scholars. 

Ricwarp S. Hitt 

Reference Librarian, Music Division 
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URING the year ending June 30, 
+ 1947, the Division of Prints and 
Photographs recorded the acquisi- 
tion of 576 prints produced by the various 
manual techniques (engraving, etching, 
lithography, etc.) ; 692 prints produced by 
photomechanical processes; 12,340 photo- 
graphs; and 1,591 negatives (these last two 
figures being exclusive of the French col- 
lection described below). Not included in 
any of these categories were over 4,500 
postcards, 307 war and miscellaneous 
posters, 28 photograph albums, and 33 
bookplates. Although it is not possible to 
describe in detail all of these items, the 
figures alone give some indication of the 
wealth of pictorial material received in the 
Division. The photographs, for example, 
range from snapshots of family groups to 
copies of old master drawings; and 727 
of the negatives received are copy negatives 
of historical prints in the collection. 


Prints 

The principal acquisitions for the print 
collection of the Library have been pur- 
chases made from the endowment be- 
queathed by Joseph Pennell. One hun- 
dred and seventy-two prints were selected 
by the Pennell Fund Committee, including 
the three prints awarded first prizes at 
the Fifth National Exhibition of Prints 
held at the Library from May 1 through 
July 31: Douglas Gorsline’s etching Where 
Next?, Rockwell Kent’s lithograh Welt- 
schmerz, and Winter, a wood-engraving by 
J. J. Lankes. A complete list of the print- 
makers whose work has been thus acquired 
follows: 
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Prints and Photographs 


AMERICAN 


Adams, Wayman 
Becker, Fred 
Bellows, George 
Bengtz, Ture 
Bohrod, Aaron 
Brooks, Mildred 
Bryant 
Buller, Cecil 
Cadmus, Paul 
Cook, Howard 
Csoka, Stephen 
Daniel, Lewis 
Davis, Hubert 
Drabkin, Stella 
Eichenberg, Fritz 
Freund, H. Louis 
Fuller, Sue 
Garber, Daniel 
Gleeson, Charles 
Gorsline, Douglas 
Gropper, William 
Hadgadya (Mrs. 
Richard Harris) 
Hahn, Harold 
Hartwell, Kenneth 
Hassam, Childe 
Havens, James D. 
Hayter, Stanley 
Heil, Joseph H. 
Higgins, Eugene 
Hugo, Ian 


Kent, Rockwell 
Lankes, J. J. 
Latham, Barbara 
Limbach, Russell 
McVeigh, Blanche 
McVicker, J. Jay 
Mangravite, Peppino 
Mauzey, Merritt 
Mead, Roderick 
Menihan, John C. 
Mess, Evelynne 
Myers, Malcolm 
Neumann, Robert von 
Noble, John A. 
Petersen, Martin 
Philbrick, Margaret 
Elder 
Rosenberg, Louis C. 
Saltonstall, Elizabeth 
Schreiber, Georges 
Schultheiss, Carl M. 
Thal, Sam 
Thomson, Shirley K. 
Watson, Eva A. 
Wengenroth, Stow 
Whistler, James A. 
McNeill 
Williams, Keith Shaw 
Winkler, John W. 
Wright, George 


BriTISH 


Anderson, Stanley 
Austin, Robert 
Bone, Muirhead 
Briscoe, Arthur 
Cameron, David 
Young 
Drury, Paul 
Fairclough, William 
Gaskell, George 
Percival 


Gooden, Stephen 
Griggs, Frederick 
L. M. 
Herbert-Potter, B. 
Holroyd, Charles 
Leighton, Clare 
MacLeod, William 
Douglas 
Morley, Harry 
Walcot, William 
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FRENCH 


Beret, Michel Gauguin, Paul 


Besnard, Albert Laboureur, Jean Emile 
Daubigny, Charles Legros, Alphonse 
Francois Lepére, Auguste 
Desboutin, Marcellin Lydis, Mariette 
Edelmann, Charles A. Renoir, Auguste 


Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Henri de 


Forain, Jean Louis 


OTHER NATIONALITIES 


Barlach, Ernst Kollwitz, Kathe 


(German) (German) 

Ernst, Germaine Reitsma Valenga, E. 
(Swiss) (Dutch) 

Fortuny y Carbéd, Zorn, Anders 
Mariano (Spanish) (Swedish ) 


At the present time the collection is 
strongest in the field of contemporary 
American prints. The British and Euro- 
pean schools are not being neglected, how- 
ever, as a number of significant foreign 
prints have also been purchased. Note- 
worthy among the prints by British artists 
are four drypoints and etchings by Muir- 
head Bone: the very fine Spanish Good 
Friday, Ely, Portrait of F. Weitenkampf, 
and a design intended for a letter of thanks 
for the loan of works to the Glasgow In- 
ternational Exhibition, of which only four 
copies exist; Sir David Young Cameron’s 
The Tay (also known as The Devil’s Hole) ; 
and Frederick L. M. Griggs’ The Almonry, 
generally considered the most desirable of 
his etchings. 

Several recent prints by Robert Austin 
and Stanley Anderson, two well-known 
British artists who are among the few 
people today working in the medium of 
line engraving, should also be mentioned. 
Stanley Anderson’s craftsman series, to 
which The Saddler, The Basket Maker, 
Chiltern Wood Turners, and Trimming 
and Fagotting belong, are technical master- 


pieces as well as graphic portrayals of the 
English craftsman in all the dignity and 
pride of his work. 





Of the French group the most important 
purchases were Toulouse-Lautrec’s litho- 
graphs of Jane Avril (D. 28), the French 
dancer, and Miss May Belfort en cheveux 
(D. 118), the Irish music hall singer; Jean 
Louis Forain’s lithograph Salle de jeu; 
Le Chapeau épinglé, an etching by Auguste 
Renoir; and Gauguin’s Le Char a boeufs 
(Souvenir de Bretagne), one of the second 
series of woodcuts executed during the 
painter’s last years in Tahiti. Gauguin 
sent the woodcuts to his friend Daniel de 
Monfried with instructions to sell them for 
8 francs each, writing of them “Je suis sir 
que dans un temps donné ces gravures sur 
bois si différentes de tout ce qui se fait 
en gravure, auront de la valeur.” None, 
however, was sold, and after Gauguin’s 
death, according to Marcel Guérin 
(L’Oeuvre gravé de Gauguin. Paris, 
1927), those which had not been given to 
friends were turned over to Mme. Gauguin 
who disposed of them in Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

Representing the contemporary French 
school are several prints by Jean Emile 
Laboureur, Mariette Lydis, at present 
living in Argentina, and Michel Beret, an 
engraver of some ability who is as yet little 
known in this country. M. Beret engraved 
several plates for a limited edition of La 
Grace by Francis Jammes, recently pub- 
lished in Paris. 

Of particular interest is a large self- 
portrait of Kathe Kollwitz, a hitherto un- 
known lithograph which was drawn but a 
few years before her death on April 22, 
1945. It was not published until the sum- 
mer of 1946, when Alex von der Becke 
issued an edition of twenty proofs. Two 
other prints by this great artist were also 
purchased during the year as well as a litho- 
graph, Bewaffnung in einem Gewédlbe 
(S. 59), and an etching of a woman with 
clasped hands, which bring the total num- 
ber of her prints in the Library collection 
to 66, including some of her finest work. 
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The print collection has been enriched 
by gifts as well as purchases during the 
year. The Society of Washington Etchers 
very generously contributed the two prints 
which were awarded purchase prizes at the 
Society’s annual exhibition held at the Arts 
Club in March. The prints selected were 
George Constant’s drypoint portrait of 
John Sloan and a lithograph, Three Horses, 
by Loren Russell Fisher. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor Arms have 
added another installment of the complete 
set of Mr. Arms’ own etchings which they 
are presenting to the Library. To date 
120 prints, representing numbers 1-90 
and covering the period from 1915 to 1920, 
have been received. 


WHISTLERIANA 


The Pennell Collection of Whistleri- 
ana, which by the terms of Joseph Pennell’s 
will is also to be increased by the purchase 
of “all the prints, and drawings, by 
Whistler, as well as books, manuscripts and 
letters of his or relative to him,” has been 
augmented by the purchase of five etch- 
ings, three letters, and one lithograph, the 
Draped Model Reclining (W. 156). The 
etchings are the Little Nurse (K. 302) ; two 
of the little etchings of Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
West Show at Earl’s Court—Wild West 
(K. 314) and The Bucking Horse (K. 
315); Lagoon: Noon (K. 216); and a 
beautiful proof of La Mairie, Loches 
(E. 382) which has the added interest of 
a dedication and an accompanying note 
signed with the butterfly which reads, “Will 
you keep this little souvenir, my dear 
Underdown, as a slight token of my grati- 
tude for the great delicacy as well as 
courage with which you stood sponsor for 
the ‘Papilio Mordens.’ How brilliant and 
graceful you were, on that, to me, most 
memorable evening you will have heard 
from all present. Let me add this tiny 
note of admiration.” It refers to the 
dinner (the only public testimonial ever 
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accorded Whistler in England) which was 
given by a number of friends and admirers 
on the occasion of his election to and 
decoration by the Royal Academy of 
Munich. Emmanuel M. Underdown, 
Q. C., the chairman, in his speech described 
Whistler as a new species of butterfly, a 
“Papilio Mordens.” 


The longest of the letters is addressed 
to Marcus Huish of the Fine Art Society, 
dated Amsterdam, September 3, 1889. In 
it Whistler proposes that the Society pub- 
lish a set of plates of Holland on which 
he is working, saying of them, “Meanwhile 
I may say that what I have already begun, 
is of far finer quality than all that has 
gone before—combining a minuteness of 
detail, always referred to with sadness by 
the Critics, who hark back to the Thames 
etchings (forgetting that they wrote fool- 
ishly about those also, when they first 
appeared!) & with greater freedom and 
more beauty of execution than even the 
Venice set, or the last Renaissance lot can 
pretend to.” The terms proposed are of 
particular interest: 


I will if you choose sell you a set of ten plates 
outright on the following terms: 

1. Thirty proofs of each plate to be printed 
for your stock. 

2. One proof of each plate for the British 
Museum. 

3. Five proofs of each plate for myself—none 
of which latter to be parted with for the period 
of one year from the date of delivery of stock 
to the Fine Art Society. 

4. If there are different states of the plates, 
two of each state to be printed for yourselves, 
and two for me. 

5. The price for the ten plates to be two 
thousand guineas. 

6. The price of each proof for the public 
to be from ten guineas up—i. e. The “quality” 
will be of that “preciousness” that will class the 
proofs among those for which I habitually ask 
twelve guineas or more. 

7. After the above conditions are complied 
with, the plates to be destroyed, in such a 
manner as shall prevent the possibility of 
further printing, but shall leave the surface 
undefaced—in which condition they shall be 
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exhibited. The method, chemical, or other, 
producing such result, to be determined 
between us. 

8. The printing to be done by myself without 
further payment. 

9. If the Fine Art Society agrees to these 
terms, they are to pay at once five hundred 
guineas to my account at Messrs. Drummond— 
five hundred guineas more upon the delivery 
of the first set of proofs—and the remaining 
one thousand guineas upon the delivery of the 
entire stock of proofs as per above. 


Although the seventeen plates he even- 
tually made were among his most success- 
ful, his plan to issue them as a set was 
not accepted by the Fine Art Society al- 
though the Society had published the First 
Venice Set in 1880. 


One of the two letters to George P. 
Jacomb-Hood, the painter, is quoted here 
as characteristic of his style: 


My dear Hood—lI am delighted with you! 

They tell that you have been quite perfect 
about the Peacock Leyland Picture—That when 
they came & offered you the new money of 
the millionaire of the Burlington you, to their 
bewilderment, quietly refused. 

So simple is the conduct of a gentleman! but 
so rarely has work of mine fallen into the hands 
of such an one, that I cannot refrain from 
congratulating him—and myself when the pretty 
occasion occurs! 

Always, my dear Hood 

Sincerely yours, 
J. McNe1tt WuIsTLER 

Since the Exhibition in Bond Street six of 
my paintings have been sold by “owners”, 
“patrons” what not! for eight or ten, in one 
case fourteen times the sums they themselves 
had paid. 

They couldn’t resist it! and the pictures leave 
England. ’ 

More to follow 

[Signed with the butterfly] 


The picture to which he alludes was 
“The Gold Scab,” the caricature he had 
painted of Leyland after their quarrel. It 
had been sold at Sotheby’s together with 
the china, prints, and some other pictures 
from the White House in 1890, following 
the bankruptcy proceedings. Jacomb- 
Hood, who bought it from his frame- 


maker several years later, commented on 
it in his autobiography (With Brush and 
Pencil. London, 1925) as follows: “I 
never could get from Whistler (who was 
delighted to find it in my keeping) what 
was its genesis—except that when his 
effects at the ‘White House’ were sold, he 
knew that its being knocked down to the 
highest bidder would annoy Leyland 
intensely.” 


PENNELLIANA 


Miss Leila Mechlin, the well-known art 
critic, who was for many years Secretary 
of the American Federation of Arts and 
editor of its magazine, and until recently 
art editor of the Washington Star, has 
presented a group of 28 letters written to 
her by Joseph Pennell between 1918 and 
1925. In them he expresses his ideas on 
a number of subjects concerned with art 
in this country. On August 16, 1918 he 
wrote, “During the last ten months—in 
which I have been associated with the 
work of the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion—I have found out for myself not only 
how much we need a national art school— 
national training, but we need a national 
art head—or board. The Art Commis- 
sion may be all right for architecture— 
which by the way is the only healthy art 
in the country—capable of looking after 
itself—and which is accomplishing any- 
thing—but in almost all the other arts, 
the graphic arts especially, we are affected 
with dry rot, incompetency, graft and a 
multitude of other ailments.” 





Several of the letters concern the vigorous 
warfare he was waging against the “sign 
board curse” as he called it, for he was 
alarmed at the way the scenery through- 
out the country was being despoiled by 
outdoor advertising. He wrote from Chi- 
cago in 1920: “People are interested here. 
I have talked on the subject at the North- 
western University at Evanston and am 
asked to repeat it at the Chicago University 
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next week despite the fact that Dr. Judson 
has been requested by the Bill Board men 
not to let me talk. Suppression and silence 
is the slogan of the advertisers. But our 
slogan must be Boycott, Boycott every firm 
that uses a bill board. That is the only 
way—and we can do it if the American 
people care and have courage.” 

One letter is a vehement denunciation 
of an exhibition of pictures (reproduc- 
tions) for home decoration: “I have not 
seen this exhibition but I know I am not 
alone in protesting against the encourage- 
ment of mechanical and photographic 
prints at the expense of and as against 
genuine works of art—the work of artists— 
and it is not only setting up mechanical 
art over real art, setting up a false and 
inartistic standard, but doing signal dam- 
age to etchers, lithographers and wood 
block makers, or will do so if it succeeds, 
by charging prices for mechanical copies 
greatly in excess of the charges for original 
work. I think it is a most unfortunate 
move on the part of the Federation for 
it will create, or add to, the ignorant 
American notion that such things are works 
of art—set up a false standard and injure 
creative graphic art.” 


HIsToRICAL PRINTS 


To augment the collection of historical 
prints which is already of considerable size, 
a set of four large, hand-colored litho- 
graphs of the life of George Washington 
was acquired during the year. Portraying 
respectively Washington as Citizen, Soldier, 
Farmer, and Christian, these lithographs, 
which were executed in Paris after paint- 
ings by Junius Brutus Stearns (1810- 
1855), best known, perhaps, for his paint- 
ing, The Signing of the Constitution, were 
published by Goupil and Knoedler in 1853. 

A large mezzotint by John Sartain, after 
a painting by Christian Schussele, repre- 
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sents David Zeisberger, the Moravian 
missionary to the Indians (1721-1808), 
preaching. Zeisberger established in 1771 
a self-supporting Indian settlement at 
Schoenbrunn in Tuscarawas Valley where 
he erected the first church building and 
schoolhouse west of the Ohio River. 


Cartoons 


Three political cartoons designed and 
etched by William Charles, a Scotsman 
who came to New York about 1806, are 
also among the acquisitions. Charles’ 
cartoons, most of which were concerned 
with the War of 1812, aroused considerable 
public interest at the time. The Hartford 
Convention, or Leap or No Leap satirizes 
the group of Federalists who were suspected 
of considering secession. George III is 
shown tempting with bribes three gentle- 
men standing on a rock, who represent 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Rhode 
Island. John Bull and the Baltimoreans 
and John Bull Making a New Batch of 
Ships to Send to the Lakes were adapta- 
tions of Rowlandson prints to subjects 
relating to the War of 1812. 

George T. Maxwell of San Francisco, a 
life-long newspaperman, has been active 
in corresponding with and meeting car- 
toonists, both the specialists in political 
affairs and the humorists. A cartoonist 
himself, Mr. Maxwell formed an exten- 
sive collection of originals which he 
acquired by exchange, or begged or pur- 
chased from his friends, who included 
Homer Davenport, F. Opper, E. W. 
Kemble, W. A. Rogers, H. T. Webster, 
C. H. Sykes, Rollin Kirby, and many 
others. A portion of this collection has 
been purchased by the Library, and Mr. 
Maxwell has been kind enough to donate 
the manuscript of his reminiscences of car- 
toon collecting, composed especially for the 
Library. 
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Archive of Hispanic Culture 


The most important addition to the 
Archive of Hispanic Culture was a group 
of 150 photographs of the colonial art and 
architecture of Bolivia, including many of 
the early churches with their gold and 
silver decorated altars. Despite the im- 
portance of Bolivia’s colonial art, hitherto 
it has been difficult to obtain good photo- 
graphs. These were secured through the 
assistance of the State Department from 
the Direcciédn General de Bellas Artes, 
Bolivia. 

Sefior Felipe Gil of Uruguay has con- 
tributed to the collection a group of large 
fine color plates of the paintings of Pedro 
Figari, the well-known Uruguayan artist 
who died in 1938. As Figari was a dis- 
tinguished colorist, we are particularly 
pleased to have his work represented in 
color. 

From Mrs. Helen O’Gorman we have 
received a number of excellent photo- 
graphs of recent murals by the contempo- 
rary Mexican painter Juan O’Gorman. 


Photographs 


The major photographic acquisition of 
the year was the entire property of the 
National Photo Company of Washington, 
consisting of 95,000 negatives which were 
donated by Mr. Herbert E. French and 
65,000 prints which were purchased. 
This firm was one of the principal national 
sources for news photographs of events 
in Washington, particularly those involv- 
ing public figures and prominent visitors, 
during the Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, and 
Hoover administrations. The collection is 
unusually rich in portraits, especially of 
Congressmen, and informal photographs of 
groups and meetings; it is also valuable for 
its numerous Washington street scenes. 
There are included many copies of earlier 





material of the same character, including 
engravings and cartoons. Most of the col- 
lection is in excellent order. Mr. French 
retains for five years the exclusive right 
to sell photographs for publication from 
his negatives. It will be some time, how- 
ever, before the remaining negatives are 
printed and the entire collection of prints 
in condition to serve as an index to the 
negatives. 

Another, more specialized collection of 
photographic prints was purchased from 
Dr. Olov R. T. Janse, leader of the Har- 
vard-Yenching Institute expedition to 
Indo-China, along with captions especially 
prepared for the Library. The 1,000 
corresponding miniature negatives, said by 
Dr. Janse to include the largest existing 
set of negatives on Indo-China in America, 
were borrowed at the same time, so that 
adequate reference prints could be made. 
During the war, this unusual archaeological 
and anthropological material was exten- 
sively consulted by the Office of Strategic 
Services, the Navy, the Board of Economic 
Warfare, and the Department of State, as 
it is rich in documentary material on 
natural resources, street scenes, ceremonies, 
daily life, irrigation, and the like. The col- 
lection also includes photographic repro- 
ductions of works of art and some material 
on China, the Philippine Islands, and 
Hawaii. Dr. Janse’s work is serious, 
scholarly documentation rather than a 
collection of mere snapshots. 

Twenty comparatively early photographs 
of Panama and Colon, brought to this 
country in 1887, were purchased from 
Charles E. Tuttle of Rutland, Vermont. 

Twelve photographs of the Philippine 
Campaign sent to her by her brother, the 
late John R. Thomas, Jr. while he was in 
the 17th Infantry in 1898, were given to 
the Library by Mrs. Grant Foreman of 
Muskogee, Oklahoma. 


























Sixteen photographs of Egypt, Petra, Java were presented by Mrs. Percy Hamil- 
Rome, and other Mediterranean localities ton Davis of Washington. 
taken by Leavitt Hunt in the nineteenth 


century were the gift of his daughter, Mrs. PauL VANDERBILT 


William E. Patterson of Aiken, South Caro- Acting Chief, Prints 
lina, and sixteen photographs of India and and Photographs Division 
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